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MEMBER. INQUIRY AND REPORTING FORM 
CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS, Phone: JAckson, 2480 
405 So. 15th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


mntinencsil 280.U.8.9A7.0F7. 


SII isccscnsscsintpbemnneiintbamnadiantae 
Address 


ice ass 


~___ Give Serect, City, State, Branches if any, ste.) 
WE HAVE FIRST ORDER $000... «IF ORDER WAS UNSOLICITED CHECK HERE [) 
WE HAVE REQUEST FOR SAMPLES [] QUOTATIONS [] CATALOG [(] 
WE HAVE HAD THE FOLLOWING UNSATISFACTORY EXPERIENCE: 
C0 Taking unearned discounts 0 Making unjust claims 
CO Returning merchandise OC Checks returned 


SEND US REPORTS AS INDICATED BY CHECK BELOW: 
SINGLE REPORT (]_ _ AUTOMATIC REVISION REPORTS 4 MOS. [) 6 MOS. 3) 


C Countermanded order 


Our previous experience as follows: Report Dollars Only 
flow Lonc | DaTEOF | HicHEsT | AMOUNT | AMOUNT | unriLLED | TERMS MANNER OF 
‘SOLD LAST BALE CREDIT ‘owing, | RASEDUE | ORDERS | OF SALE PAYMENT 


i 


List references and known sources of supply below: 


0 Pays When Due 


| CO Discounts 
-....».--. Days Slow 


Comments: 


(Use reverse side for further references) 


Reduced Facsimile of New Inquiry and Reporting Form 





ANNOUNCING 


The Inauguration of a 


Perfected Credit Service 


by the 


National Association of Credit Men 


From its beginning, the National Association of Credit 
Men has fostered and developed the exchange of 
ledger experience information between creditors. 
Now it again moves forward by inaugurating a new, 
more effective, more complete Credit Interchange 
Service—a Service designed by students of credit and 
credit problems, men behind the credit desk—men in 
the Association organization—who know the needs of 
the credit department—who have studied credit 
problems and have devised practical methods for their 
treatment. 


Among other improvements, this new Service is 
designed to prevent fraud losses by discovering and 
warning creditors immediately the fraud scheme 
begins and before shipments are made, 


It will, for the first time, enable the creditor to 
treat with the customer who has taken an unearned 
discount, or who has returned merchandise without 
approval, or who indulges in any other unfair trade 
practice, with full knowledge of whether he is or is not 
a continuous offender. 


It will place vital information in the hands of the 
member at the time when it is of the most value to 
him; when it will enable him to stop the loss of a 
valuable customer; when it will enable him to stop a 
transaction which would result in a credit loss; assist 
him in handling individual collection problems intelli- 
gently and effectively. 


IT WILL BE, ABOVE ALL, A CONSTRUC- 
TIVE SERVICE BASED ON THE PRIN- 
CIPLE THAT PROFITS START WITH 
SALES, NOT WITH DECLINED ORDERS. 





"$600 worth 


of lumber, p 


I 
ou: pay more for lumber, 


some pay less. But we all know 
the amateur house builder gets an 
expensive education. The middle- 
men pay their way in the building 
field as elsewhere—the architect in 
planning, the contractor in speed 
and experience, the building sup- 
ply dealer in wide stock and 
prompt service, the skilled work- 
man ih craftsmanship that lasts 
through the years. In fact most 
home financing is contingent upon 
good plans, reliable materials and 
capable supervision. 

When the architect, the contractor 
or the master builder buys insur- 
ance from the experienced agent or 
broker of a stock insurance com- 
pany he does not say ‘“$50 worth 
of insurance please.’’ He asks for 
and gets the advice and full 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 


services of an expert purchasing 
agent in the complex insurance 
field, like himself an expert middle- 
man. No worries about uncovered 
risks that might wreck a business. 


* * * 


Because we believe so thoroughly 
in the services of an expert middle- 
man whether architect, contrac- 
tor, insurance agent or broker, we 
refuse to accept business direct be- 
cause it is not in the interest of the 
Company or the assured to do so. 
When you buy National Surety 
Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, Bur- 
glary or Forgery Insurance through 
your local insurance agent or brok- 
er, you deal with a customer and 
friend who is a fellow member and 
supporter of the American Busi- 
ness System. 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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@ This is a reprint of 
an advertisement of 
a stock-insurance 
company directed 
to the independent 
business men in 
the building field in 
your city. 
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New Insurance Statement 


Approved by National Association of Credit Men 


Sleseeeeees Now Offered As 


Please give below details of the insurance you carry. This should be useful to you not only because it will help 
‘your credit standing but also because it will enable you'to review your insurance problem. Your insurance adviser can 


business. R should be clearly and definitely understood, however, that the mere fact of your carrying 
all these forms does not in itself prove that you are adequately insured. You may need additional forms, 


or fewer, depending largely on the particular nature of your business. These are points on which you 
insurance adviser. 







Sree) for Financial 
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Statements... 


a This new form just added to the list of 
Ste Bevo [sever N.A.C.M. Standard Forms is available 
Pao Voki Bea evo bait, to Credit Executives who seek full infor- 
Ave Pe usbty ome see) ___Avn at ity orcs mation on the insurance protection carried 


weperey- ~o | om | eeencete arene _| by their regular customers. 


| Does your Public Liability insurance cover 
construction work one on your 
premises? No 


liability . . 
ee — | sane you putas Gat pan cse The adoption of this new form by the 
ee a ee Yes No = e = - 
ster se SS National Publications Committee came 
: as a response to the request by many 
credit executives for a means of checking 








If you carry any other insurance list details below. 
is 


a ame and recording the protection provided as 
Dete ——___ By EE 





= a “back-stop for credit.” 


Full size of Forms 814” x 11” ; . 
ee ee It is designed to be used as a supplement 
for Financial Statements. 
PRICES, POSTPAID 


Most Banks Require Full Information 


Oe. riletibaarss Baie $1.00 About the Insurance Protection Back of 
0 1.75 the Loans They Make. Creditors Should 
500 ccc cece cece ee. 3.00 Have the Same Information About Their 


Customers. 


ee pes eerie Seto badewn dye Samples Will Be Sent Upon Request. 


Forms Department 
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Dignity of Office 


What this nation needs is a revival of the dignity of office. This 

respect must issue from our citizenry, our press, our business 

leaders and our administrative officials. For the intangible thing 
called “dignity of office” has great weight towards the establishment 
of decency of government. 


Time was when respect for public office was considered some fair 
measure of compensation for public service. Was it mere coinci- 
dence that statesmanship was a more common quality of public ser- 
vice in those days? Dignity of office is evidently not so highly 
evaluated in this modern age and, correspondingly, many believe 
that, because of its lack, we have witnessed a growing compromise 
in the attitude towards public service. 


It is disheartening to see public office entered into essentially as 
a training school or used as a medium for promoting careers after 
government service ends. Some of the responsibility for this prac- 
tice must be shared by business leaders. If business is willing to 
compensate lavishly, frequently out of proportion to capacity, be- 
cause of supposed influence or contacts, then we can expect a con- 
tinuation of a rather constant turnover in public service. A conception 
of public service mainly as a means of furthering careers outside of 
government can, and ofttimes does, engender poor administration. 


While some of the responsibility for this attitude rests upon past 
business actions, the solution for the problem can be largely within 
the control of the general public. We must, for one thing, encourage 
a program of better compensation for the large majority of public 
service officials whose salaries, in general, do not provide proper 
compensation for the responsibility and the ability required of the 
office-holder. 


Higher individual compensation might well insure a lower total 
cost by reason of increased efficiency, a reduction in total personnel 
as the result of such increasing efficiency, elimination of continuous 
turnover, and the attraction of more capable individuals into public 
work. 


So doing we may be able to restore dignity of office, develop 
greater statesmanship and thereby stimulate a sounder solution of 
the many serious problems that confront us. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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is have a message. You want an ear. It’s 4 
miles away, with millions of other earsin 4 


between. But Long Distance wip Geliter 







your message quickly right t¢ 
want to reach—and bring back ant 
When you want personal news fy | ar- 
away relatives and friends... when you 
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need immediate information anf 
problems . . . turn to your telephone. It’s \ e 


direct. It’s fast. It’s inexpensive. Look in 
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Streamlined Credit Policy 


Well Organized Plan That Expedites Orders 


By J. M. Buckelew, General Credit Manager, Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa. 


There are several good books available to credit men, 
any one of which will give you technical ideas far 
Mi better than I am able to offer. However, I hope 

that I may be successful in giving you a few prac- 
tical ideas which you will not find in textbooks, ideas 
which are based upon a phase of human psychology which 
has been given very little emphasis in our business prog- 
ress. 

In my opinion, successful collections depend upon (1) 
insistence upon strict adherence to terms of sale, (2) 
equal treatment of customers, (3) efficient departmental 
collection machinery, (4) personalized correspondence, 
(5) cultivation of customer friendships, (6) all available 
information in regard to your customers’ affairs, and (7) 
personal calls by credit representatives. 





Two Parties to Every Contract 


In every contract there must be performance by both 
parties. When your salesman solicits an order, he 
guarantees to deliver merchandise as per sample, at a defi- 
nite price and on a definite date. In return, the customer 
promises to pay the contract price on a certain date, in 
accordance with the terms of sale, in return for which 
performance he may be offered a cash discount. If you do 
not deliver merchandise which measures up to the stand- 
ard represented by the salesman at the time of the sale, 
you are willing to make good by replacing the merchan- 
dise with the quality promised or make an allowance 
which will reimburse the customer for the expense to 
which he was subjected because of sub-standard merchan- 

, dise. 


= 


In return for this performance on your part, you 
‘should not tolerate the payment of the invoice after the 
‘discount date and permit the customer to deduct a dis- 
count. On the occasion of the first offense, it is abso- 
_ lutely necessary that the customer be educated to realize 
| that you expect your money on time or the discount priv- 
ilege is lost. In our company we are very strict about 
close adherence to our terms of sale. But it is not an easy 
matter, for we know full well that there are dozens of 
companies, and especially in the woolen field, who make 
shipments early in the Spring, and in addition to terms 
of 2% 60, plus 60 extra, they grant certain datings. In 
other words, shipments made during February and March 
may be dated as of September 1 on terms of 2% 60, plus 
60 extra. Needless to say, these terms are economically 
unsound, for even in the men’s clothing industry, the 
conversion of inventories to receivables and subsequent 
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conversion into cash should be effected by October 1 for 
the fall selling season. 


Evils of Anticipation 


In most cases, the request for dating an additional 
time is to enable financially strong companies to antici- 
pate. At the present time, sizable loans may be obtained 
from banks on the basis of 114 and 2% interest, while 
anticipated payments are made at the rate of 6% per 
annum. Obviously, this is a very profitable activity, and 
in my opinion, has nothing whatever to do with the man- 
ufacture of men’s clothing. Which brings us to point 
No. 2. 

Equal treatment of customers—no discrimination. It 
is entirely unfair to permit certain customers to pay in- 
voices from fifteen to thirty days after the discount date 
and still take advantage of the discount privilege, while 
other customers who have been on your books for years 
have always maintained the good habit of paying prompt- 
ly on the discount date. No doubt many of you have 
the mental reservation that our company is in a position to 
insist upon strict adherence to terms because of the posi- 
tion we occupy in our field. Although we do manufac- 
ture a majority of the slide fasteners used in the United 
States we have plenty of competition. ‘This competitive 
situation is extremely healthy, for there is no doubt that 
“competition is the life of trade.” 

Our competitors offer datings and extra time, and in 
some cases additional discounts, but during the entire forty 
years of our existence we have not deviated from our 
policy of strict adherence to terms of sale. Many of our 
customers have requested additional time, and most of 
these customers are in a position to execute the fabrica- 
tion process without the additional accommodation. 


Argument Against Special Terms 


In such cases, we use the following argument: 

“Mr. Customer, you have a very fine plant here. The 
working conditions are good, but it stands to reason that 
the overhead in a plant such as you are maintaining is 
nothing to be considered lightly. Mr. Customer, I visited 
the factory of a competitor of yours, whose entire plant 
was no larger than this showroom. As a matter of fact, 
the space was formerly an apartment in the basement of 
a building. Now that your competitor is using it as a 
factory, he is doing his cutting in the kitchen, the assem- 
bling in the dining room, and the finished goods are 
stored in the living room. His raw materials are kept 
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in the former bedrogm, and most of the lavatory is used 
for the storing of trimmings, including slide fasteners. 
The monthly rental is $15.00. I don’t blame you for 
smiling, Mr. Customer, but the serious effect on you is 
just this; it just so happens that this competitor of yours 
came from Russia, as you did, the place from which most 
of our good leather and fur craftsmen have come, and 
for the life of me, I cannot tell the difference between 
the leather cases which he manufactures and the cases 
which are now lying on your sample table here in this 
room. I do not mean to belittle your merchandise, but 
you will agree that it is possible for more than one man 
to make good leather cases. Now here is the pathetic 
part. Your competitor takes his finished articles to your 
customers and offers them to him at a price lower than 
you can afford to place on your merchandise. His 
ability to undersell you is obvious, and your customers 
are interested, and they buy 
from him. Now remember, Mr. 
Customer, your competitor has also 


oughly acquainted with credit standings of department 
stores and a small group of jobbers. However, in our 
company the credit men must be thoroughly acquainted 
with conditions in the eighteen principal industries and 
in addition possess a fairly good knowledge of conditions 
in the remaining 182 lines of business. 


Set-up of Department Work 


Our credit organization consists of two district col- 
lection managers and their assistants, located in Boston 
and New York, two assistant credit managers located at 
our home office in Meadville, Pennsylvania, three 
cashiers, three machine bookkeepers, two reference clerks, 
two file clerks and one young accountant whose duty is 
to draw off the monthly trial balance. In addition there 
are three order approvers and one analyst who is charged 
with the responsibility of making complete comparative 

statement analyses of all accounts 


with credit limits over $1000.00 


requested that we give him an extra 
thirty or sixty days for the payment 
of his bills.) We have always main- 
tained a policy of equal treatment of 
all of our customers. We do not 
countenance discriminations. We 
do not share the cost of our cus- 
tomers’ advertising, nor do we make 
price concessions for quantity pur- 
chases. By the same token, if we 
were to allow you the extra time 
which you have requested, we would 
most certainly carry out our policy 
of equal treatment to all customers 
and offer your little competitor, 
whom we have just been discussing, 


Like the weather 

everybody talks about 
taxes but few do anything. 
But shortly you and _ all 
other N.A.C.M. members 
will have the opportunity 
to begin doing something 
about taxation. 

For full details of the 
Association’s Tax Survey 
turn to the opening page 
of the Members’ Bulletin 
which is on page 33 of this 
issue. Your cooperation is 
essential to the further ac- 


and all past due accounts. 

As we prepare our monthly ac- 
counts receivable trial balance, we 
age the balances according to cur- 
rent, less than thirty days old, thirty 
to sixty, sixty to ninety, ninety to 
one hundred and twenty, and prior. 
After the trial balance has been 
completed and balanced, a past due 
list-is prepared and copies are sent 
to the district collection managers 
with the accounts located within 
their territories plainly designated 
by an identifying mark. ‘The past 
due lists are prepared in three parts 
of four ledgers each according to the 


the same privilege. Now please an- 
swer my next question frankly. Do 
you want us to grant your hundreds 
of small competitors additional time 
which will enable them to com- 


pete against you to an even greater extent than they are 
now able?” 


N.A.C.M. 


No Concessions Wanted 


In no case where we have asked that question of a 
customer who has requested extra concessions has he an- 
swered in anything but the negative. Neither does he 
ever raise the question again. 

In order to streamline collections, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the credit department collection machinery be 
as efficient as possible. At the present time, we have ap- 
proximately thirty-seven thousand accounts. During the 
course of a month, about sixty-five hundred of these ac- 
counts are active and our monthly accounts receivable 
trial balance carries around five thousand items. We sell 
to two hundred different industries, fifty of which are 
important to us and eighteen are of major importance. 

In most companies it is the Credit Manager’s problem 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the manufacturing 
costs, overhead expenses, current market of raw materials, 
etc., pertaining to a few lines of industry. In my former 
connection, as Credit Manager of a cotton goods manu- 
facturer and wholesaler, it was necessary that I be thor- 
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tivity of the Special Tax- 
ation Committee of the 





break-down handled by each of the 
three order approvers. ‘The order 
approvers are responsible for the 
following up of the past due items 
appearing on their respective lists, 
which means that they serve as a 
check on the district collection offices in the event 
that they overlook the collection of certain items. Each 
month we collect between 95% and 98% of our previous 
month’s balance, which record has been uniformly main- 
tained for over ten years. 


Credit Manual for Salesmen 


We also use a little booklet entitled “Credit and Col- 
lection Manual for Salesmen,” which we have prepared 
for the information and guidance of the members of our 
sales staff. Our salesmen, numbering about two hundred, 
are a very cooperative bunch of fellows and they have 
always tried to assist the credit department in every pos- 
sible way. However, there have been a number of cases 
where a salesman’s lack of knowledge of credit problems 
and procedure has precipitated some rather difficult situa- 
tions. Accordingly, our Credit Department issued this 
little pamphlet for the use of salesmen in which such 
matters as correspondence, credit limits, datings and ex- 
tensions, financial statement forms, guarantees, new ac- 
counts, orders held for credit reasons, personal calls by 
credit men, and terms of sale are discussed at length. 

Following is the foreword of the pamphlet which 
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quickly and forcefully brings out to the salesmen the gen- 
eral purpose of the booklet: 

“The purpose of this manual is to acquaint the 
salesmen with a few of the fundamentals of credit 
science, and to encourage closer cooperation between 
the salesmen and the credit men. 

“Throughout the reading of this manual, please 
keep your mind firmly focused on the fact that no 
sale is consummated until the customer pays for the 
fasteners delivered. 

“Further, every dollar lost on a bad debt, like 
lost sleep, can never be recovered. 

“With both of these thoughts before you, there 
should be a sincere appreciation of the fact that your 
credit department is vitally interested in the success- 
ful completion of sales, and it is willing to lend any 
cooperation which will be in accord with the credit 
policies established by the management. 

“No salesman is to feel under any obligation or 
compulsion to gather and relay the information sug- 
gested in the pages to follow, but merely an optional 
activity resulting in a benefit, not only to the indi- 
vidual salesman or credit man, but the entire or- 
ganization.” 


Cost of Manual Justified 


Since we published this booklet there has been a decided 
decrease in the number of embarrassing situations brought 
about by a salesman’s inherent desire to “smooth down” 
the customer who is disturbed by some credit situation. I 
heartily recommend to any of you who are located with 
a company of sufficient size to justify the time and cost 
(not large) of publishing a booklet such as this, that you 
do so, for it will pay for itself many times over. 

In the last analysis collections may be streamlined only 
by use of the telephone and telegraph, wearing out plenty 
of shoe leather, and by constant correspondence. 

We do not permit the use of form letters. While I 
realize that there are many accounts on our past due 
list who may be written the same type of collection letter, 
we insist upon personalized correspondence as far as 
possible. The correspondents have easy access to our 
files and there is no excuse, in my estimation for “canned” 
letters. The correspondents are instructed to refer to the 
agency reports and miscellaneous information which may 
be supplied by salesmen, to determine if possible the age, 
nationality, character and habits, both payment and moral, 
of the person to whom the correspondence is to be di- 
rected. I am not going to attempt to tell you how to 
write collection letters, for they are different for every 
industry, and for every customer in every industry, so 
the chances are ten to one that the remarks which I would 
make would not fit your situation at all. 


Monthly Rating Analysis 


If the sales manager of your company made a state- 
ment that your record of losses is extremely low because 
you are afraid to take a chance, could you justify your 
action over a period of the preceding months or even 
years? In addition to the credit department’s monthly 
report which I will describe briefly, we prepare what we 
term a rating analysis. This analysis is made every three 
months by inserting in the monthly trial balance the rat- 
ing and terms of each account. We then group the var- 
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(The following chapter from the Talon Credit 
Manual for Salesmen deals with New Accounts) 


NEW ACCOUNTS 


The Salesman is in an unique position to obtain 
valuable information which is not available 
through the usual credit channels. Much of this 
information may be gathered from observation, 
while the remainder usually requires direct ques- 
tions. In this connection, it is suggested that the 
Salesman refer to the Dun & Bradstreet Ref- 
erence Book, a copy of which is in each branch 
office as well as the home office, before making a 
call on a prospective customer. If the rating, as 
shown by the key to ratings on the inside front 
cover, indicates that the prospect falls in either 
a “high” or “good” classification, it might be 
superfluous to attempt to obtain additional in- 
formation. 

However, the following data will materially as- 
sist the Credit Department, in arriving at a 
quicker and more intelligent decision: 

Who are the officers? 

What competition do they have? 

Who are their other suppliers? 

Capacity of plant (In dozens per week) 

Proportion TALON-equipped? 

How many fasteners would be required to 
cover their monthly production? 

Number of employees in the factory. 
Maximum 
Minimum 

Estimated present value of merchandise 
inventory. 

Condition of stock. 

What kind and how much insurance do 
they carry? 

Are they willing to give us a financial 
statement if we keep it confidential? 

Was a financial statement blank left with 
them? Shall we send one? 

Does the place of business appear to be 
Neat? (  ), Properly conducted (_ ), 
Disorderly ( 

Is your general impression of the place of 

business 
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Is their principal line seasonal? 
If so, indicate season (s). 
Is any effort made to keep the plant busy 

on some other line during a slack period? 
To what class of trade do they sell? 
Terms applied to their sales? 
To whom did you talk and what is your 
general impression of the person? 

As previously stated, the Credit Department 
does not expect you to ask all of these questions, 
but the above information is the type of data 
which will help to determine the status of the 
prospect as a credit risk. 

At one time, all applicants for credit were thor- 
oughly investigated before any shipments were 
made, but this procedure resulted in some hard 
feelings for the reason that there are many finan- 
cially strong firms, who, for personal reasons, 
have refused to give Mercantile Agencies any in- 
formation regarding their affairs. In an effort to 
avoid “treading on the toes” of such firms, the 
Credit Department has followed a practice for a 
number of years, of shipping all first orders val- 
ued at less than $50.00 without completing the 
credit investigations, unless, of course, we come 
into possession of decidedly adverse information, 
in which case the first order will no doubt be 
shipped on a C. O. D. basis. If the Salesman has 
determined in advance, by referring to the Dun 
& Bradstreet book, that the prospective customer 
has a third or fourth rating, the obvious question 
to ask is whether he will accept the fasteners if 
shipped C. O. D. 

In most cases new accounts are opened on 
either Regular or Preferred terms, both of which 
will be discussed later. 
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ious balances according to agency ratings and prepare 
exhibits based on dollar volume and numbers of accounts 
falling within the first, second, third, and fourth pay 
ratings. In addition to the payment classification, we 
group them according to the capital strength indicated 
by the rating. 

In this way, we are able to show, at least four tirnes 
a year, the dollar volume and numbers of accounts fall- 
ing within the third and fourth payment classifications. 
The rating analysis further enables us to break down 
the balances for $100.00 or less according to $10.00 
units, such as the total number of accounts and their 
value between $90.00 and $100.00, $80.00 and $90.00, 


etc. 
Monthly General Report 


In addition to our rating analysis, we submit a monthly 
report in which we comment on the unusual items in our 
past due list and from time to time we compare our own 
collection records with general collection conditions 
throughout the country. As a part of this report, we 
show the losses for the month according to the various in- 
dustries in which they were incurred. The monthly re- 
ports contain an estimate of the amount of money we ex- 
pect to collect during the subsequent month. In addition 
we show the percentage of reduction of the previous 
month’s balance and the aging as compared with last 
month and the same month last year. Further, we show 
a comparison of the past due accounts on a percentage 
basis. The text of the monthly report contains the total 
number of new accounts submitted for our approval and 
records the accounts which were rejected and the reasons. 

For a number of years we have made a practice oi 
presenting accounts to attorneys for collection sixty days 
after the maturity date. Because of the systematic and 
effective follow-up we have on past due accounts, we 
have found that accounts which are allowed to run ninety 
and one hundred and twenty days usually result in a dead 
loss to us, while presentation after sixty days invariably 
results in a fairly sizable recovery. 

Most of the local associations of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men operate collection divisions, and I 
know of no better agencies for the collection of accounts 
than these. However, although local associations are not 
permitted to select an attorney, they are privileged to 
suggest the names of several good attorneys who may 
represent you. I suggest that you refer to your local 
secretary whenever you are endeavoring to find a com- 
petent attorney to handle your account. 
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Our Credit Policy Is ? ? 


Could Everyone in Your Company Give the Answer 


By Charles L. Stamm, Dine-De Wees Company, Canton, Ohio. 


cause he sometimes tries to operate without policy. 

Before any firm attempts to operate an extensive 

credit business such a policy should be formulated. 
It must fit the particular type of business 
for which it is intended and should be 
flexible enough to serve the best interests 
of both the sales department and the man- 
agement. It must also serve to keep the 
credit department in the clear and enable 
this department to function properly with- 
out fear of incurring the enmity and dis- 
favor of the sales department. 

To accomplish this the sales department 
should know that such a policy is in exist- 
ence and should understand that it is fully 
supported by the management. The per- 
sonnel of the firm should be familiar with 
the provisions of this credit policy and the 
results which the firm expects from such 
regulations. 


= The credit man is usually caught in the middle be- 


Sales Department Can Help 


Very often the sales department can render invaluable 
service in helping establish such a policy and if called 
upon to assist in doing this will very likely understand 
the benefits to all concerned in having in force such regu- 
lations especially if the credit department is progressive 
enough to continue to cooperate in every way with the 
sales department. The regulations which are to serve to 
guide the credit department in handling credit problems 
should also be changed from time to time to meet new 
issues and new conditions in the trade. It is just as nec- 
essary for the credit department to have new plans of 
action from time to time as it is for the sales department 
to develop new and appropriate sales campaigns. I would 
recommend that every credit manager who is trying to oper- 
ate without such a background proceed at once to build 
it with the help of the management and sales department. 
This action is sure to win the confidence of both. 

Since there is really a close relationship between credit 
and sales in any firm whose major business is done on a 
credit basis, there must be developed a close sympathy 
between these two departments. The credit manager 
must be sales minded and the sales department must be 
credit minded. If the right attitude is developed, the 
credit manager should be just as much interested in 
seeing an order shipped as the manager of sales. Truly 
every order should be taken seriously. It is the result of 
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real effort on the part of the sales department and even 
if not shipped represents some investment of the firm’s 
money and as such merits the very careful consideration 
of the credit department. 


Must Be Interested in Sales 


Of course continued compatibility be- 
tween the two departments in a business 
must be fostered by good will. I think 
the credit department has unlimited op- 
portunity to build this good will by dem- 
onstrating always that he is interested in 
the sales volume. How can he do this? 
First — By becoming familiar with the 
problems of the entire organization. Sec- 
ond—By using every possible means to 
promote business by building good will in 
the trade. Third—By working in close 
cooperation with the sales department on 
new sales campaigns. Fourth—By sug- 
gesting ways and means to develop sales 
volume through the medium of credit. 
Fifth—By attending sales meetings when- 
ever possible and being able to discuss credit problems at 
such meetings. 

I believe salesmen should be kept posted at all times 
as to the status of all of his customers. This can be done 
by having the accounting department furnish to him 
copies of invoices, copies of statements, etc. Copies of 
letters written by the credit department to any account 
should also be supplied to the salesmen. This can be 
done with very little special effort and expense. Im- 
possible orders will not likely be received through sales- 
men if this procedure is followed. Salesmen should also 
be familiar with credit limits as they apply to his cus- 
tomers. Of course this is information of a highly con- 
fidential nature and the salesmen should know how to 
use it properly. 


Good Reason for Rejecting Orders 

Guess work should not be employed in accepting or re- 
jecting orders. If orders are shipped, there must be good 
reason for such shipment, and if orders are rejected there 
must be equally good reason for non-shipment. ‘This 
means that the credit manager to be successful must be 
fortified with full and complete information regarding 
each customer on the books. ‘This information should 
also be properly filed so that he will easily be able to 
refer to it from time to time. Simply to assume an arbi- 
trary attitude without proper reasons is not sufficient and 
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There is no need for a bowing of necks or a ruffling of feathers between any departments in a going business. 


The old saying — ‘‘Lack of Understanding is the Cause of All Misunderstandings’’ — certainly applies to the 
contacts between the credit department and the other departments in a business. 


will not satisfy the sales department. 
the credit man have reports and statements on file but 
he should also supplement this information with oral or 


Not only should 


written reports from the salesmen. I have found that 
asking a salesman for this type of information is sure to 
make him credit conscious and be good training for him 
invariably resulting in building in the salesman more 
efficiency and a closer interest in the firm’s business. Many 
times it is necessary for the credit department to supple- 
ment this data by making personal calls. Whenever this 
is possible it should be done. Such calls must be friendly 
in nature and in this way good will may be established. 

I believe that every letter or collection contact to a 
desirable customer should bear a sales message of some 
kind. This sort of procedure is sure to win the good 
will of the salesmen and the sales department. 


Credit Survey As An Aid 


Economy of operation should be the watchword in any 
business. It would naturally follow that there could be 
no economy in operation without proper direction from a 
credit standpoint of the efforts of the sales department. 
New sales campaigns should be preceded by a credit survey 
to determine proper outlets. Efforts of a sales department 
to promote business and secure orders which cannot be 
shipped for credit reasons will not build sales volume or 
contribute to profit so why not direct your efforts along 
the lines which will build permanent and desirable cus- 
tomers? 

This is especially true with lines of merchandise which 
are restricted to a limited number of dealers in any area. 
Why close a territory on any product with the customer 
who is not able to properly handle the line and secure 
the necessary volume when there are other dealers of the 
same kind, one or more of whom could be sold and with 
proper handling secure all or nearly all of the potential 
business in such an area? The credit man can be exceed- 
ingly valuable to the sales department by making his ser- 
Vices fit into the sales campaign when such campaign is 
being formulated and by the same token can be the source 
of much disturbance if he elects to operate only as a 
censor of business after the efforts and expense of securing 
such business is expended. To retain the confidence of 
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the sales department the credit man must advise with 
them frequently on all such topics. 


Must Know His Line 


A credit man should be student of the business ‘he is 
in. He should know what sells and should know what 
lines turn rapidly. When it is necessary to restrict ship- 
ment, to keep accounts within certain credit limits, he 
can intelligently modify orders and ship the items which 
are most likely to serve the best interests of the customer 
and the house. Such limitation of shipment should be 
taken up with the sales department and information 
should be passed on to the customer in a diplomatic 
manner so that he will feel that he is being handled 
properly. A customer who is properly approached will 
appreciate the efforts of any firm in assisting to increase 
turnover and stabilize his business. He must be made to 
understand that such action is for his benefit. Such co- 
operation between the departments is sure to result in a 
more healthy operation, and volume will be stimulated. 

Last of all the credit man must remove the chip from 
his shoulder if he wishes to get along. Friendliness will 
go a long way in winning the cooperation of the sales- 
men and the sales manager. His interests must be for 
more and better business, and if this is known, he will be 
able to be kept from being caught in the middle. Both 
the sales department and the management will find him 
an invaluable aid in securing volume of profitable business. 


Editor’s Note: The articles appearing on Pages 
6, 10 and 12 in this issue present the views on 
credit policy in three large corporations in differ- 
ent fields. Perhaps some of our readers have 
other ideas on this basic principle of the func- 
tioning of the credit department—policy—which 
might be added to the thoughts presented here. 
As shown by these three credit executives, the 
credit policy is just as important as the sales pol- 
icy. But is it as well understood by each and 
every person in the business as is the sales policy? 
We shall be glad to hear from other credit ex- 
ecutives so that we may continue this very im- 
portant discussion. 
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Credit Policy as a Sales Aid 
Many Ways to Build Business Good-Will 


By Edward S. Horwitz, Credit Manager, The Charles Meis Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


consist of is investigating and O.K.ing orders and 

collecting the bill when due, you are badly mistaken. 

If you believe that the only cooperation required of 
you in the matter of increasing sales 
is to treat your customers with cour- 
tesy, you are not only mistaken again, 
but unfair both to your house and your- 
self; unfair to your house, because you 
are depriving it of a substantial por- 
tion of the service you are capable of 
rendering, and unfair to yourself be- 
cause you dre impairing your useful- 
ness to your employer, and impeding 
your own progress. 

You ask and expect cooperation 
from your salesmen. You do so on 
the theory that it will result in profit 
to the house and satisfaction to the 
customer, and you are right. But do 
you realize that it is equally important 
that you cooperate with the sales de- 
partment, that there are many things 
you can do to help increase sales. Sup- 
pose you let me pull up a chair and sit beside you while 
you perform the days tasks, and make suggestions as you 
go along. O.K.? Well then, let’s get going. 


e. Mr. Creditman—If you think that all your duties 
uw 


Why Not Sell the 8 Stores? 


First, you start working the mail, sorting the checks, 
orders, complaints, excuses for non-payment, etc. What's 
this, I see? A letter from John Smith & Co., of so-and- 
so; seems to be a substantial merchant. You say he is. 
That’s fine. According to his letterhead, he has eight 
stores. Seems to me he should be a big account with you. 
You say he doesn’t buy much, and you only ship to one 
of his stores? Well, why don’t you go after his business. 
Surely it’s worth while. You say you are the creditman, 
and that’s the business of the sales department? Well, 
brother, you have entirely the wrong slant on the situation, 
and you are only half right. 

Let me tell you one thing. No employee, from the 
top to the bottom, has the right to go through his day’s 
work, doing only strictly that which falls into his province, 
and shutting his eyes to everything else. If you learn 
anything that pertains to another department, that can 
operate to the firm’s advantage if attended to, it is your 
duty to either do it yourself, if that is not contrary to 
your firm’s policy, or else refer it to the proper party. 
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In a case such as that cited above, whether you sell by 
mail or by salesman, or both, every store listed on that 
letterhead should be placed on your regular mailing list, 
to receive all your catalogs and mailing pieces. Many 
branch stores are permitted to do their 
own purchasing, and even if you solicit 
some who cannot, they will at least 
see what you have to offer, and if in- 
terested, will ask their main office to 
buy it. And if you sell by salesmen, 
this will be a big help to them. 


Pat-on-the-Back Pleases 


Now let’s go ahead with the day’s 
work. I see you have an inquiry about 
your products, that you have just laid 
aside. What are you going to do with 
that? Turn it over to your sales man- 
ager, you say. Aren’t you going to 
talk to him about it? You say that’s 
his business, and he’ll attend to it? 
Well, here’s another case of wrong 
psychology, and lack of cooperation. 
Why not look up his rating, and if it 
is good, write him a nice letter, thanking him for the 
inquiry, telling him that it is being referred to the sales 
department for immediate attention, and that his order 
when received will have immediate attention, as his credit 
has already been approved. Don’t you think such a letter 
will double your chances of getting an order? I do. 
Every man, no matter how big, likes to be flattered, and 
flattery, used judiciously, is the best result getter. 

Now, I notice a letter you have just opened. The 
customer says the bill was not yet due, as you failed to 
give him dating, but he encloses a check, and says he is 
not going to argue about it. What are you going to do 
about it? You say, nothing, because he has paid the bill, 
and what’s the use of wasting time in letter-writing. 
Well, I would say you are wrong. Why not really ex- 
plain to the customer that with hundreds of transactions 
every day, it is only human that mistakes will sometimes 
creep into the day’s business, in spite of all precautions to 
the contrary. This attention and explanation will soothe 
his ruffled feelings, retain his good-will, and make it 
much easier for you to handle him should anything go 
amiss with his account in the future. 


Why Not Do Something About It? 
Let’s keep going. I see you are O.K.ing an order for 
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a man rated F3%4. Do you ship 
off-rated accounts to any consider- 
able degree? You say, not to any 
large extent, but this man is O.K., 
and is really entitled to a better 
rating, anyhow. Well, why doesn’t 
he get it? You answer, how 
should you know? 

Well brother, you should know. 
Moreover, it’s your business to 
know. You are guilty of a serious 
injustice to your customer and to 
your employer, if you don’t do 
something about it. It is often 
dificult for a customer to get the 
proper rating from a mercantile 
agency. I say this with all due re- 
spect to and without any dispar- 
agement of the agencies, for per- 
sonally I have always found them 
fair and just. But so many customers do not know 
how to go about it and then they are biased and interested 
in the result. How much better and easier is it for a 
wholesaler who has no axe to grind, to see that cases of 
injustice in ratings toward customers are corrected? It 
is not necessary for the credit man to go out of his way. 
As he goes through his credit files and reads his cus- 
tomers’ financial statements, and notes trade clearances 
and replies to credit inquiries, he can subconsciously de- 
tect any injustice in ratings. It should then be his duty 
to write the agency, noting his observations and giving 
his reasons. 

An Aid to Good Will 

If capital rating is involved, the agency should be 
shown where the injustice lies, and furnished with a 
financial statement by the customer, at the wholesaler’s 
suggestion, if the agency does not already have one. If 
method of payment is in question, the credit man should 
give his experience, and the names of other references, 
for clearance. 

Do you stop to realize how this procedure on your part 
will earn the customer’s respect and gratitude, and really 
redound to your firm’s advantage? I don’t mean that 
you should set yourself up as the judge and criterion of 
agency ratings, but I do mean that you should attack 
serious cases of injustice when you see them. Everybody 
will thank you for it, even the agencies, for their existence 
and growth both depend on the accuracy of the informa- 
tion they furnish. If you have a customer who has been 
in business for several years, and your individual inquiries 
and your credit interchange report show him to be paying 
promptly or discounting, and he is rated let us say F3%4 
or G4, you know there is something wrong that needs 
correction. Incidentally, when you ask for a credit inter- 
change report, always give all the references you have in 
your credit file, so that the clearance may be as complete 
and accurate as possible. Now back to the rating. The 
men who fix them are only human, and as susceptible to 
trror as you or I. One striking case comes to mind 
where the customer made a very good statement, that was 
very poorly analyzed by the agency and a blank rating 
given. Upon attention being drawn to the faulty logic, 


the rating of C114 was promptly substituted without any 
argument. 
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Does Your Credit Policy Make You a Half-Back on Your Business Team? 


How About Inactive Accounts? 


Now, let us continue with the day’s work. As you 
go through your ledger looking up the standing of ac- 
counts from whom you have orders, I notice numerous 
sheets of well-rated customers who have not purchased 
for some time. What are you doing about regaining 
their patronage? Nothing, you say, and that is the busi- 
ness of the sales department. Maybe so. But unless 
your sales department maintains a sales record of ac- 
counts, which few do, there is no reason why you cannot 
induce the sales manager to draw up a special letter ap- 
propriate to such cases, and ftom time to time refer to 
him such inactive ledger sheets for attention. An incon- 
spicuous check mark on the corner of the sheet can indi- 
cate that a sales letter has been sent, and if the necessary 
help is available, a card index for follow up can be main- 
tained on these accounts. 

I note that you are opening a new account, and mark- 
ing it appropriately, “New Account. Fill Carefully,” 
also that you are inserting the rating and credit limit 
for the ledger sheet, all of which is proper. But do you 
remember to write the salesman immediately that the 
order has been O.K’d, giving him a credit limit, so that 
he can handle the account intelligently, and increase or 
restrict his solicitation accordingly. Of course the sales- 
man will receive a copy of the shipment later, but he 
should be posted immediately. And furthermore, it will 
not show any limit anyhow. It is always best to write 
the salesman as soon as the order has been O.K’d., and 
have a copy in your credit file. 


Check Mailing List Carefully 


Another thing of prime importance is the mailing list. 
Say what you will, the man responsible for its accuracy 
is the credit man. He should be the judge of what goes 
on it, and what should be taken off. All new accounts 
should of course automatically go on it, and all deceased, 
declined, bankrupt and out of business accounts should be 
taken off. An exception may be made in the case of de- 
clined accounts who are likely to buy for cash. Prospects 
should be approved by the creditman before being placed 
on the list, as he is the man who will be called upon 


to O.K. the order. 


In opening new accounts, arrangements should be made 
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for either the sales or credit department to write the cus- 
tomer a nice letter of thanks, expressing appreciation of 
the business, offering him service and the benefit of your 
experience and advice on all sales problems, etc. The sales- 
man should receive a copy, or at least a memorandum, 
showing that this has been done. For the customer, a 
nicely multigraphed letter can be filled in with name and 
‘address, and for the salesman a blank carbon with the 
customer’s name and address and a memo showing what 
it is, will fill the bill. 

Another little matter, and sometimes it is not so little 
either, is for the creditman to send the salesman copies 
of all letters written to his customers. These copies will 
guide the salesman in stepping up or down his efforts to 
sell the customer, depending on the facts of the case, and 
in helping to straighten out misunderstandings between 
the customer and the house, and often result in the credit- 
man obtaining valuable information from the salesman 
on that particular subject. 


Handle Complaints Carefully 


Difficult situations sometimes arise between the house 
and the customer on the subject of complaints on the 


proper filling of orders or quality of merchandise, or 
justification for returns. While the creditman may be 
justified on both moral and legal grounds in insisting on 
his full rights in the matter, it may sometimes be wise, 
where the amount involved is not large, and it appears 
that the customer honestly believes he is right, for the 
house to yield a point. This should only be done where 
it is clear that the customer does not make a practice of 
such tactics, and in making such allowance it should be 
emphatically pointed out to the customer that it is based 
on the desire to meet him more than half-way and in ap- 
preciation of his patronage, although in similar situations 
it has been the policy of the house to disallow such claims, 
This is rather a delicate situation in which each credit- 
man must use his own best judgment, and proper handling 
may prevent the loss of valuable business. 

Finally, be courteous to your salesmen. They need all 
their energy to make sales. Do not break their spirit 
with harsh criticism, and do not fail to compliment them 
on their good accomplishments. You are not the sales 
manager, but for their security and success, your sales- 
men’s eyes and hopes are upon you. You are one of the 
half-backs on your team. 


Requisites of a Successful Credit Man 
By I. A. McNabb, Credit Manager; The Glidden Company, Ltd. Toronto, Ontario 


outline of the credit man we would all like to be, 
but so far have not attained. 
Let us look at this from three angles. 
1. Our Standards 
2. Our Firm’s Standard 
3. Our Customers’ Standards. 


= In this article I will briefly attempt to give you an 
wu 


From Our Standards 

(a) How high do you rate yourself? 

(b) Is your standard for yourself attainable through 
study and hard work? 

(c) Are you subject to self pity when you fail or self 
praise when you succeed? 

(d) Do you frankly try to analyse yourself and im- 
prove your work each day? 


From Your Firm’s Standard 

(a) Have you a good knowledge of business principles, 
business practice and general conditions? 

(b) Do you know the merchandising customs of the 
various lines in which your customers are engaged ? 

(c) Can you properly analyse financial statements? 

(d) Have you a good working knowledge of com- 
mercial law? 

(e) Have you a practical knowledge of banking prin- 
ciples, practices, investments and markets? 

(f) Do you keep yourself up to date and can you 
weigh accurately the information given you? 

(g) Are you sympathetic (not weak) and can you 
hold the good-will of customers and salesmen? 

(h) Do you know your customers’ weaknesses ? 

(i) Can you collect cheerfully and turn down orders 
gracefully ? 
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(j) Do you co-operate with other departments of the 
business ? 

(k) How much do you lose in bad debts? 

(1) Do you turn down many prospective customers? 

(m) Do your rejected orders contain many failures? 

(n) Do you offend or lose many customers? 

(o) How much of the sales and advertising expense 
do you nullify? 

(p) Do you give up easily? 

(q) Do you have many lawsuits and how high is 
your legal expense? 


From Our Customers’ Standards 

And now let us look at ourselves from the customers’ 
side. 

1. Are you always fair to your customers as accounts 
fall due or do you take all the breaks? 

2. Do you keep your promises or are you out to make 
a collection record? 

3. Are the reports you give to the agencies accurate 
and fair to yourselves and your customers? Remember, 
give a dog a bad name and it may eventually hang him. 

4. Are you big enough for your job and remember you 
can make or lose many friends and do you ignore your 
customers’ requests regarding statements or drafts? 

5. Are the statements you send out accurate and are 
all credits allowed promptly and payments shown? 

6. Are you too aggressive in collections and do your 
salesmen report that so and so will not buy from us again 
on account of our credit department? 

7. Do your letters insult your customers’ intelligence 
and do you use sincere every-day language ?—Canadian 
Credit Men’s Journal. 
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“Rush! New Order!” 





THANKS FOR THE ORDER, 
MR. JONES, WE'LL GET IT 
OUT RIGHT AWAY. 


THE CREDIT INTERCHANGE REPORT 
ON JONES SHOWS HE DISCOUNTS 
ALL HIS BILLS? THANKS, ASSOCIATION, 


CREDIT DEPT. 
A.B.C. COMPANY 
—— 


A.B. COMPANY SORE 
GIVES SERVICE. I'M 
GIVING THEM MORE 
BUSINESS HEREAFTER, 


THANKS FOR THE ORDER, 
MR.JONES. WE'LL GET IT 
OUT RIGHT AWAY. 


KY.Z. 
ComPANY [Cx 


THIS IS OUR FIRST ORDER 
FROM JONES. WRITE HIM 


SO, X.Y.Z.CO. MUST HAVE 
REFERENCES BEFORE THEY 
/ SwiP! I'LL Give THAT 
ORDER TO A.B.c. co 














Recovering Lazy Capital 


How Slow Accounts Add to Business Costs 


By E. A. Pulford, National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland 


cedure as related to billings, classification of accounts, 

etc. and especially the anticipated collection problem 

that might arise with one or many of a credit man’s 
accounts. 

Lazy Capital has to do with that class of accounts 
which disregards terms, taking additional time although 
probably able to pay promptly. We are all familiar with 
this type. You write several letters, perhaps send a tele- 
gram or two, maybe telephone and eventually along comes 
a check. And that becomes a recurrent program each 
time you sell them. Reports will show them to be O.K. 
but they have gotten into the habit of slow pay. You do 
not expect a loss on such accounts but they certainly tie 
up working capital and become the “fly in the ointment” 
of the credit man who is endeavoring to keep his out- 
standing accounts to a low figure and within certain time 
limits. 

Occasionally such accounts develop into a rather dif- 
ficult collection problem. As an account grows old, small 
differences that might easily be adjusted, frequently as- 
sume greater importance in the eyes of the customer, 
especially so if his finances are becoming straightened, and 
he is looking for a way out, and then trouble begins for 
the credit man. 


= In setting up this title, I had in mind collection pro- 
Mi 


Capital Lost; Customer Gone 


Under the heading of Lost Capital we will have to place 
that group of accounts which have already reached the 
point where definite collection procedure is necessary. 
In this group may be disputed accounts in which a com- 
promise will have to be made and a loss taken or 
perhaps the customer is having financial or other difficul- 
ties. Chances for recovery in such cases are small and we 
find we have lost a customer, whether by our fault or by 
his, and have also lost the amount due. 

For purposes of our discussion we will consider these 
as lost and already charged off to suspended or bad debts. 
From experience most of us know 
that when an account has reached this 
stage it has become lost capital in the 
majority of cases. And just where 
does the credit man’s problem of re- 
covery begin? I would say that as 
soon as he has approved an order and 
it has started in production his own 
company’s capital has begun to flow 
out and he must immediately plan his 
procedure of recovery. 
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Customer disregard of terms, we stated was the cause 
of Lazy Capital. Any leniency in terms is sure to be taken 
advantage of by some and your collection troubles begin. 
Right here I would like to read from an article written 
by our own Mr. Tregoe back in March 1925 that bears 
directly upon this subject, especially from the angle of 
Cost of slow accounts. 


Cost of Slow Accounts 


In considering this subject we run here and there into 
volume production. Some good credit managers will say 
that in order to obtain volume, accounts cannot be ne- 
glected merely because their liquidation is in greater or 
lesser degree not according to terms. 

“A wholesale grocery house in one of the middle west- 
ern states distributed about $2,000,000 a year. The en- 
forcement of terms was so easy that the chronic slow 
payer found in its arms a comfortable nestling place. Of 
this concern’s distribution 20% was to chronically slow 
payers. On a scrutiny of these accounts, it was found 
that at least one-half of the concern’s over-due receivables 
were chargeable to these chronically slow paying debtors; 
furthermore, that through a period of years, three-fifths 
of its credit losses could be charged to these slow paying 
debtors. After calculating the overhead on a_ business 
four-fifths as large as its present business—allowing for 
the smaller borrowings necessary to carry the overdue re- 
ceivables and the credit losses attributed to the chronic 
slow payer—it was found that more money could be made 
by cutting off this undesirable business than by maintain- 
ing a larger distribution through catering to such trade. 
The concern’s policy was changed, the chronically slow 
paying buyer was either eliminated or transformed. 

“At first there was an insurgence among the salesmen; 
but they afterwards grasped the real facts of the situation 
and would now be unwilling to go back to the old basis. 
Instead of sacrificing one-fifth of the distribution, the 
new policy converted the ideas of some of the buyers 
who had rested snugly on the easy 
terms basis and there was no apparent 
decrease in volume with a very ap- 
parent reduction of costs and an in- 
crease in satisfaction and results. It 
is an economic waste to produce goods 
that people do not need and sell them 
on easy credit terms. To build up 
volume at the expense of good credit 
standards and sound credit methods 
does.not do business a bit of good, 
April, 1939 
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but on the contrary increases distribution costs from raw 
material to consumer. Trying to make capital profitable 
through volume production when good economics and 
safe credit practices have to be thrown to the winds is 
not a judicious adventure and for it the people in one 
form or another will eventually have to pay. 


Adis to Production Costs 


“In presenting these conclusions I am flying in the 
face of some very active men; but I cannot dismiss the 
impression that the slow account adds to distribution costs, 
reduces returns to producers, and makes the dollar of 
the consumer buy less than it should. Many a merchant, 
of shiftless habits, who rests comfortably in the easy 
methods of his creditors, is a drug on the merchandising 
market ; yet he can be rebuilt and his ideas reformed when 
confronted with the fact that terms are something not 
to be dilly-dallied with, but to observe as honorable 
agreements.” 

It is easy to see, therefore, that one of the first steps 
necessary to recovery is the establishing of a consistent 
and sound policy in educating our customer to respect 
our terms and lending a helping hand in showing him 
how to adjust his own business so he can meet the terms 
of his suppliers. 

Thirty day terms are probably normal with most com- 
panies but in some industries sixty and ninety days are 
not unusual. But whatever your terms may be, set a 
definite time limit for outstanding accounts and make 
effort to keep them within that period. Every extra 
day taken by your customer ties up your funds just that 
much longer, thereby becoming Lazy Capital. 

If our customer is to do all we expect of him it cer- 
tainly is up to us to do our part also and that brings us 
to the next step which is to see that all invoicing is done 
promptly. Prompt billing does not always mean prompt 
pay but it surely helps a whole lot. Many orders now 
bear such notations as “Discount taken from date of re- 
ceipt of invoice.” This is an indication that there is 
apparently a laxness in billing and customers are ignoring 
terms and setting their own on the basis of receipt of in- 
voices. If the billing department has done its work 
promptly and the customer receives his invoice as soon 
as he does his goods then he has no excuse for not making 
settlement according to terms. 


Must Know of Disputes 


From this point on it becomes the Credit Man’s prob- 
lem and he will need records readily available to aid him 
in handling any question of’ dispute regarding the account 
so that it can be placed in line for prompt payment. 

After the invoice has been sent, the next step is the 
follow up and with most of us that is still done in the 
first place, by a monthly or perhaps a semi-monthly state- 
ment. This matter of statements is one whose value is 
being questioned by many in these days and has been 
dropped entirely by a goodly number. 

Many companies still pay according to statement while 
others do not, but if your class of trade demands a state- 
ment see that they get it and get it promptly, as you will 
find it helps in many cases in getting early payment of 
your account. Prompt billing and prompt statements leave 
the customer no excuse on that score and help to keep 
him in line according to terms. 
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There are some businesses that do not follow this prac- 
tice but do send statements as soon as the account reaches 
maturity, others send duplicate copies of invoices or state- 
ments at various times as suits their particular trade, and 
these of course, become the first notice to the customer. 
Various styles of stickers are attached to these statements 
sometimes as an additional reminder that the account is 
due. Recently there has been some discussion and solici- 
tation also by persons interested in dispensing with the 
Accounts Receivable Ledger, the plan being to use copies 
of invoices in its place. Such a plan has been used for 
accounts payable but few have attempted to use if for 
receivables. 


Statements Should Be Prompt 


Of course your terms will always have some bearing 
on your billing and statement rendering. If your terms 
are tenth of month you must almost of necessity send 
statements early in the month or you may find your cus- 
tomer holding up those items until the tenth of the next 
month. He assumes that you do not care if he takes that 
extra thirty days. This increases your receivables and 
ties up capital. If you still find your customer is ignoring 
terms and does not respond to your first follow up then 
the credit man must get busy and make his further efforts 
for collection. And these should be persistent and con- 
sistent and in accordance with the practice customary to 
his own line of business. 

One of the aids a credit man will find most useful is 
the ageing of his accounts receivable. Many concerns 
do this monthly and find it valuable as it affords a com- 
plete picture of their accounts and incidentally it shows 
just how “hot” the credit man may be as a collector as 
well as how bad his account may be. This ageing of 
accounts helps to spot the slow ones and also the pyramid- 
ing account so that prompt action can be taken. You 
also have a comparative picture of those accounts which 
perhaps are becoming habitually slow. Our own practice 
is to make up this statement monthly and copies go to 
each of our plants with comments regarding the account 
so that the sales manager may be familiar with all infor- 
mation we might have in our credit files. This aids the 
salesman in his future calls and especially so if we ask 
him to make collection. He also is posted as to which of 
his accounts are slipping and not abiding by terms of sale. 


Ratio of Collectibility 
Back in June 1937, Harry E. Butcher, of Cities Service 
Oil Co., Chicago had some comments to make on delin- 
quent accounts. In an analysis covering a seven year 
period 1929 to 1935 he found that of accounts 


30 days past due 95% were collectible. 


60 “c “ 90% “ 

90 “cc “cc “cc 83% cc “ 
120 “cc “ “cc 75% “ “cc 
150 “cc “cs “cc 70% “cc “cc 


From these statistics we see how quickly the account 
drifts from the lazy to the lost capital phase. Here the 
credit man finds a real problem in hand and he must 
decide just what his course of action will be in order to 
recover all or as much as possible of the account. Many 
things will influence his decision such as house policy, 
competition, greater need for the money by some sellers, 
kind of goods sold, condition of times and many others. 
April, 1939 








Host City for Credit Congress-Il 


A Balanced Business City 


By D. L. Runnells, Financial Editor, Grand Rapids Press 


ing city in the Grand River Valley of Michigan 

paused long enough in its metropolitan business to 

take an inventory of itself, its industries and its 
people in much the same manner as a modern business 
today takes year-end inventories to determine whether it 
is running in the “red” or “black.” This momentous 
stock-taking venture resulted in changing the whole com- 
munity industrially. 

That city was Grand Rapids, host of the forty-fourth 
annual Credit Congress of the National Association of 
Credit Men, June 12 to 15. 

Before the inventory was taken, Grand Rapids was 
considered the lumber capital of Michigan; shortly after- 
wards it became the “Furniture Capital of America.” 


- More than a half century ago a thrifty little lumber- 
wu 


Took Inventory of Possibilities 

Many inventories have been taken by the city’s civic 
leaders since that first venture in stock-taking, but none 
has been more far reaching than the one taken by the 
old Grand Rapids Board of Trade as the city reached 
one of the main cross roads in its life path. 

In the first 50 years of the city’s existence, Grand 
Rapids had been a lumbering town. But the lumber 
industry in Michigan was beginning to decline as the 
pine and hardwood forests were cut away and sawed into 
lumber. Grand Rapids civic and industrial leaders could 
read the handwriting on the wall. Frightened by the 
outlook, they took time to take an inventory of the city, 
its industries and its people. That inventory was in- 
strumental in changing Grand Rapids from the lumber 
capital of Michigan into the “Furniture Capital of 
America.” 

In listing the community’s assets and liabilities, the 
Board of Trade found inspiration in the city’s inhabitants. 
It observed that nearly a quarter of the population was 
made up of thrifty, God-fearing Dutchmen who had left 
their homes in The Netherlands to immigrate to the “land 
of the free and the home of the brave” where they could 
worship their God in the way of their own choosing. It 
noted that these same good Hollanders, who went to 
church morning, noon and night on Sunday—and still 
do—were mostly skilled artisans in woodcraft. Some 
workers also displayed exceptional ability in furniture de- 
signing. 

Visioned a Furniture Capital 

A civic leader was highly impressed by the skill of the 
city’s human assets. He visioned an opportunity to turn 
the lumber capital into a furniture capital. He inspired 
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his fellow townsmen to sense the natural set-up, and it 
was not long before the local talent was put to work in 
furniture factories which sprung up among the saw mills 
along the banks of Grand River. With an abundance 
of cheap lumber to mill, plane, carve and shape, and some 
of Europe’s best craftsmen to do the milling and shaping, 
Grand Rapids soon became nationally famed for the 
excellence of its furniture. 

Today leaders of the industry proudly boast that “more 
skilled workmen in the furniture arts and crafts are to 
be found in Grand Rapids than in any other woodwork- 
ing center in the world.” 

The making of furniture requires a comprehensive 
knowledge and sympathetic appreciation of all the arts 
that go into the beautification of mankind’s most cherished 
possession—the home. Blessed with men of this under- 
standing, Grand Rapids has become a recognized leader 
in this art. Besides boasting men of genius in its shops, 
Grand Rapids lays claim to being the gathering place 
for more furniture designers of proven ability than any 
other place in the world. Furniture styles are created 
in their studios. 


Influences Furniture Styles 


Just as Paris influences styles in women’s wear, so 
Grand Rapids creates styles in the arts of the home. The 
city is proud of its leadership in the creation of furniture 
styles, but the manufacturers at times become irritated 
over the acts of imitators who are accused of “stealing” 
or “copying” Grand Rapids designs and producing cheap 
imitations to undersell the quality-built pieces. 

Development of Grand Rapids as a furniture market 
as well as a producing center was no more a happenstance 
than the establishment of the industry itself. Jt was ac- 
tually planned that way. ‘The industry envisioned its 
marketing opportunities at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876, where three Grand Rapids fac- 
tories exhibited their products for the first time. Their 
furniture became the talk of the exposition. It won so 
much public acclaim and the exhibitors made so many 
retailer-contacts that the manufacturers decided to es- 
tablish a furniture exposition of their own in Grand Rapids. 


Expositions Draw Thousands 
Long before automobile shows were held in the United 
States, furniture expositions were being held in Grand 
Rapids—three and four times a year. Buyers and de- 
signers from all parts of the United States came to attend 
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the shows in the fall, winter, spring and summer to view 
the samples and place their orders. 
shows was not limited to buyers. 


were open to the public. 





Attendance at the 
The exhibition halls 


Newlyweds from near and far 


came—and still do—to select pieces for their dream homes. 
Furniture lovers in all walks of life were welcomed— 
and still are—to inspect the household furnishings—even 


when the wholesale price 
tags dangled from door 
knobs. Thousands of visit- 
ors and delegates to con- 
ventions have taken ad- 
vantage of the industry’s 
open door policy to feast 
their eyes upon the finest 
furniture in the world— 
upon pieces that sell any- 
where from $50 to $5,000 ; 
upon pieces representing 
exact reproductions of fur- 
niture which once graced 
the homes of kings, queens 
and the aristocracy of con- 
tinental Europe. 


Furniture Museum 
Established 


Grand Rapids is one of 
the few cities in the world 
—perhaps the only place 
—to boast a furniture 
museum. Housed in a 
building that was the 
birthplace of the national- 
ly known author — Stew- 
art Edward White — the 
museum includes some of 
the finest and rarest pieces 
of furniture in the world. 
This institution was 
founded in 1936 by the 
Grand Rapids Association 
of Commerce in co-opera- 
tion with the Furniture 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in order that the pub- 
lic might view the price- 
less exhibits at one central 
point. Thousands of visi- 
tors and tourists come an- 
nually to admire the ex- 
exhibits — to compare the 
modern pieces with the 
antiques. 


Installments Grow 


In the early days of the 
furniture industry, the 
Dutch artisans carved 
most of the pieces by hand. 
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Selling furniture on the installment or credit plan 


played an important part in speeding up production with 
multiple carving machines. With one of these outfits, a 
skilled artisan with a handcarved model for a guide can 
carve three to a dozen pieces in a single operation, some- 


times more. 


Mechanical manufacturing methods have 


revolutionized modern furniture-making almost as much 
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While much hand work still is done upon the best lines, 
multiple carving machines have been perfected in recent 
years to speed up mass production, reduce the cost and 
bring good furniture within the reach of families of 


average or moderate means. 
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as automobile making. 
Likewise furniture sales 
on time payments have 
made jobs for thousands 
of workers and positions 
for thousands of credit 
men throughout the 
United States. 

The furniture and 
woodworking industry to- 
day employs more men 
and women than any 
single industry in Grand 
Rapids, but the city by no 
means has all its eggs in 
one basket. The metal 
trades —children of the 
furniture industry—now 
employ about three times 
more persons than the 
woodcrafts. Between 12,- 
000 and 15,000 persons 
work in the 96 metal 
shops and plants when they 
operate at full capacity. 

The metal trades were 
invited into the “Furni- 
ture Capital of America” 
after the woodworking in- 
dustry became well es- 
tablished. They came to 
manufacture hardware for 
furniture. The two lines 
of trade grew and pros- 
pered side by side until 
the automotive industry 
became a major factor in 
Michigan’s industrial life. 
Then the metal trades 
forged to the front by 
leaps and bounds as their 
managements booked 
orders for automotive 
parts and appliances. New 
plants were built; old 


. ones were enlarged. More 


men were hired and pay- 
rolls mounted. 


Metal Plants Increase 


Arthur W. Blodgett, 
secretary of the Grand 
Rapids Metal Trades As- 


sociation, reports the number of plants has doubled in the 
last two decades while payrolls have quadrupled. In 1918 
there were 48 metal plants employing around 5,000 per- 
sons at the peak; now there are 96 plants employing 
12,000 to 15,000 at the peak. A Fisher Body unit of 
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Credit Congress sessions will be held in this Civic 
Auditorium 








The Pantlind—one of the Credit Congress Hotels 
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Main hall of Civic Auditorium, showing excellent view 
provided by all seats of the huge stage in the back- 
ground, The finest in sound equipment furnishes 
perfect audition to all within the hall. Ajir cooling 
permits a year ‘round temperature of 70 degrees. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
The Furniture Capital 
of America 


The fine hardwood forests which once grew in the 
vicinity of Grand Rapids were originally responsible 
for the establishment of furniture factories in this 
city. The industry began on a small scale about 100 
years ago. Gradually it grew to be the dominant in- 
dustry of Grand Rapids, and for many years the city 
has been known as “The Furniture Capital of Amer- 
ica.” Today there are about seventy plants devoted 
exclusively to the production of furniture. Twice 
each year furniture buyers from all over the world 
convene in Grand Rapids to select the fine furniture 
housed in many beautiful exposition buildings. The 
nation’s ablest craftsmen and designers are employed 
by local factories. 


Furniture Museum 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Museum, which opened its doors on 
New Year’s Day, 1938, is the only one of its kind in the world 
displaying original masterpieces, the finest new creations of the 
world’s finest designers and craftsmen in completely decorated 
rooms designed by the country’s foremost interior decorators, a 
history of furniture making in Grand Rapids through displays of 
the various periods, and the processes of furniture manufacturing. 
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General Motors is a recent addition, strengthening the 
metal trades standing in the community. 

Electrical refrigeration and metal furniture lines, added 
in recent years, have combined with the automotive in- 
dustry to boom the metal trades. One of the world’s 
largest manufacturing plants engaged in the production 
of refrigerator boxes and cabinets is located in Grand 
Rapids. 

Several factories—one the largest in the country— 
manufactures metal furniture, office and store equipment. 
They draw a double classification. Both the furniture and 
metal trades lay claim to them, and include their payrolls 
and outputs in their industry totals. But no matter how 
the furniture industry strikes its totals, it still is faced 
with the fact that its baby—the metal trades—has out- 
grown the parent in magnitude and economic importance 
in the industrial and financial life of Grand Rapids. 


Lifted City “by Boot Straps” 

This bit of industrial background may help the nation’s 
credit men to understand the community in which they 
hold their 1939 convention. It reveals how a city liter- 
ally lifted itself out of an economic rut 50 years ago by 
its own boot straps and become an industrial city of major 
importance. From that turning point of 50 years ago, 
the city has steadily moved forward to annex new com- 
modity capitals with the passing of time. 

Through its geographical location, Grand Rapids is 
generally considered the capital of the Michigan tourist 
and resort business—a $400,000,000 a year industry. 
Headquarters of the Michigan Tourist and Resort Asso- 
ciation are located in Grand Rapids. This city is only 
a 30-minute drive from the biggest inland lake in 
America—Lake Michigan—and a short ride through pic- 
turesque country to hundreds of fish-infested, clear- 
watered lakes and streams. 

Right in the heart of a rich farming section, Grand 
Rapids also is the capital of Michigan horticulture. It 
is in the center of the hilly, tree-clad Western Michigan 
fruit belt. Some of the oldest orchards in the state are 
located inside the city’s corporation limits. 


Wholesale Trade Important 

The city’s geographical position has made it the natural 
wholesale trading center of the state, particularly of the 
western and northern Michigan areas. Hundreds of 
branch distrfbuting houses of national manufacturers are 
located in Grand Rapids. The wholesale business aggre- 
gates $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year. Four railroad 
systems, a dozen trucking lines and a transcontinental air- 
line tie-up fit perfectly into the wholesale set-up, making 
overnight deliveries possible. 

Being the Furniture Capital of America has equipped 
Grand Rapids admirably for the entertainment of con- 
ventions. It has more and better hotel accommodations 
than most cities of its size. There are 11 hotels—built 
to serve the thousands of guests who annually come to 
attend the furniture expositions and markets. ‘Three of 
the largest hotels—the Pantlind, Rowe and Morton— 
are located near the Civic auditorium. ‘The Pantlind is 
less than a stone’s throw from the auditorium and has an 
underground tunnel connection. 

In building an important trading and industrial center, 
the people also have developed a city beautiful. They 
have had a natural location. ‘The early settlers, who 
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followed Indian trails through the forests to the banks 
of the Grand River, founded the city in the valley be- 
side the rapids in the river. Hence the city’s name— 
Grand Rapids. As the settlement grew, homes were built 
in the wooded hills. ‘Today virtually the entire busi- 
ness, financial and industrial sections are in the valley, 
while the residential development has been largely in the 
hills and upland sections. : 

As part of the old Board of Trade’s city beautiful pro- 
gram, a tree planting campaign was launched years ago. 
The community now is reaping big dividends in civic 
pride from those plantings. The streets are lined with 
beautiful maple shade trees. A veritable forest has grown 
up around the residences. 

The business districts have developed in keeping with 
the residential sections. Skyscraper bank buildings are 
visible for miles from the approaches through the hills 
and valley. Six banks, two trust companies, six building 
and loan associations, several small loan companies and 
a score of investment bankers make up the financial dis- 
trict. All except two banks closed their doors during the 
national banking holiday in 1933 and had to be reor- 
ganized. Growth of both the old and new depositories 
has been little short of sensational. Their resources have 
risen from almost scratch to $77,567,489. The banking 
recovery reflects the Dutch thrift of a large percentage 
of the city’s population. 

The financial district includes one of the best credit 
bureaus in the country. The Merchants Service Bureau 
has grown steadily since its founding in 1921 with an 
original staff of five persons and four telephones. Today 
the bureau has 47 employes and 54 trunk lines. Original 
credit records covered approximately 25,000 individuals 
and firms; today the credit files contain records on 260,- 
000 individuals and firms. 

James C. Deremo, the Bureau’s executive secretary, 
is authority for the statement that the Merchants Service 
Bureau has done much to take the credit risk out of busi- 
ness in Grand Rapids. 

“Since the Bureau has been in operation,” explained 
Deremo, “credit conditions in Grand Rapids have been 
improved to such an extent that today credit experiences 
and losses of our retailers match with the best cities 
throughout the United States. 

“Back in 1921 many leading retailers thought they 
were doing well if they had a collection turnover of 30 
per cent a month on their accounts receivable. Today 
many of them have as high as 50 per cent, and some 60 
to 70 per cent, which shows that credit conditions in 
Grand Rapids, as a whole, are quite healthy.” 

The demand for credit information has been multiplied 
many fold by sales on the installment plan. Some lines 
of trade are largely on a credit basis, despite the fact that 
the thrifty Dutch people, as a rule, stick pretty close to 
a pay-as-you-go policy. 

The development of Grand Rapids’ three major lines 
of industry—furniture, refrigeration and automotive— 
has largely been the result of the retail credit system in 
the United States. Their plants are busiest when the 
volume of credit business is largest throughout the country. 

Times may be good and times may be hard, but busi- 
ness in this community with its diversified trades and its 
large percentage of homeowners, fluctuates less than the 
average. The city is not dependent upon one industry. 
It has its eggs distributed in many baskets. 
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Why Not “Floor Plan” Financing? 


Better Dealer-Consumer Plan Needed 











: By H. B. Holmes, John Deere Plow Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
n 
While we are an organization in the main consisting 1921 depression worked out fairly satisfactorily. How- 

h 5 of credit men engaged in manufacturing and whole- ever, changed economic conditions forced an entirely 
e \y saling, in my opinion the tremendous advances made different method of dealer financing for reasons which I 
ls in installment retail selling, since the period begin- shall attempt to bring out later. This necessitated an 
g ning about 1920 unquestionably has had its effect upon additional setup on quite a large scale. Definite resale 
d the judging of credit by those of our members whose requirements were necessary, an efficient co-action system 
S- business is either directly or indirectly connected with had to be worked out, much detail was involved. One 
le any method of installment merchandising. Therefore, I fact was definitely brought to light—that we were more 
f have thought it well to at- closely in touch with the 
es tempt in this brief analysis, dealer’s business, his finan- 
e to couple up both the whole- cial affairs, and I think I am 
ig sale and retail credit prob- safe in saying that this plan 
ge lems with which we are con- made better business men out 

fronted, which in my opinion of many of our retail dealers. 
it revolve largely around the In discussions that I have 
iu installment purchase plan. ae y had on this method of fi- 
in At this point I do not wish ss ee nancing with banks and 
ay to convey the impression that ! members of other organiza- 
al all I want to. talk about is a , . tions in different lines of 
ls my own business, mention of Sone Geer The | business, many interesting 
),- our plans is brought out 9 a Ce questions have come up, some 

merely as a point of illustra- nfo, Misia We of which I think might be 
y; tion in order to refer to the SENT] ANNARgOR. a well to enumerate at this 
ce changes brought about in the ae AX time. 
i- past decade, comparing our 7 

system of handling credits At Cross Purposes With 
ed ten or fifteen years ago to CREDIT a 
en our present method. oe oe ee on ee CONGRESS 1. Are the finance com- 
es In the business in which I panies and firms having 
es am associated, we deal to a great extent in selling on pay- their own finance plan, working at cross purposes with 

ments to the ultimate consumer through our dealer or- the banks, who a few years ago were the principal 
ey ganization, handling the resale paper subject to certain source of help in financing? 
30 requirements as a direct credit to our dealer’s indebted- My answer would be quite emphatically “NO,” always 
ay ness. ‘Therefore, the modern trend of dealer fiaancing provided that sharp practices are not used by such firms. 
50 in a measure has reverted to the fact that instead of Splendid cooperation has been had from the banks. We 
in having one dealer credit risk in a given town or trade all know that many of the larger banks loan the finance 

territory we now have 100, 200 or even more individual companies money to handle this class of business, I pre- 
ed credit risks in this same locality. sume chiefly for the reason that the banks do not have 
es the setup for handling this resale paper themselves, or in 
at Changes in Credit Plan other words, do not have adequate facilities for the han- 
to Before this policy was adopted in our business, our dling and resale of a repossessed electric refrigerator or 

procedure was to take note settlement from the dealer on a washing machine or similar articles. 
les items covered by terms or dating. A few days prior 2. Why has the trend of financing dealers in the 
to the cash discount date, as evidenced by the notes, the smaller country towns swung from the country banks 
in dealer was notified and said notes sent out to his bank to the jobbers and finance companies? 
he for collection. The general scheme then was for the Answer—The bankers in many instances have been un- 
ry: banker to do the financing, loaning the dealer the money able to handle this business on account of lack of funds, and 
- if necessary to discount this paper, and the bank would, the payments were for a longer period than banking laws 
its if necessary, handle the dealers resale paper either as a permit. We must not forget that the country banks 
he direct credit to the dealer’s indebtedness with them, or have had their troubles during the 1920’s and the first 
iF as collateral. four or five years of the 1930’s, which situation I am now 


That was the general theory which prior to the 1920- happy to state is vastly improved. 
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3. Has the trend toward numerous dealer financing 
plans been increased on account of the need of the 
dealers, or has it been used by jobbers and manufac- 
turers as another way of securing business, trying to 
offer a little more than other jobbers, or possibly trying 
to meet competition? 


Need for Dealer Financing 

Answer—Underfinanced dealers have made some 
method necessary. The growth of buying power created 
by this method of financing when based on sound prin- 
ciples has been a tremendous outlet to distribution in the 
experience of many manufacturers and jobbers, which in 
turn has caused others to adopt similar policies. It is 
well to bear in mind that this method on consumer financ- 
ing should and must always be handled on sound business 
principles. 

4. Have Federal Loan and Government Agency 
Plans encouraged dealers in demanding financial assist- 
ance from their suppliers? 

Answer—There is no doubt about this. The Federal 
Housing Administration, and other agencies, encourage 
the purchase of building materials, household appliances, 
plumbing supplies, etc., on payments. This in turn has 
had a tendency to encourage the small retail dealer to 
look to his supplier for some sort of financing plan. 


Has Definite Place in Picture 

It has not been my thought to present any brief for 
installment selling, but again reverting back to the busi- 
ness in which I am engaged I have found that it does 
have its definite place in the credit picture. 

In a sense this installment selling is not new. It orig- 
inated as nearly as I can determine with the Singer Sew- 
ing machine prior to the Civil War. Farm implements 
were sold on payments during the economic rise of that 
part of the United States west of the Mississippi. For 
many years organs and pianos made the installment plan 
commonplace. Books in sets were sold; cook stoves were 
sold direct from the wagon to farmers to be paid for on 
an installment basis. 

During that period, and in my opinion up until after 
the World War it was a negligible factor in the whole- 
sale and manufacturing trade. In later years, the affect 
of such a merchandising plan has made inroads into every 
activity of commercial life and undoubtedly has made, 
and will continue to make various definite changes in 
the credit policy of many manufacturers, wholesalers and 
jobbers. 


Need for Further Study 

It would, therefore, seem to me, assuming that this 
modern method of merchandising is here permanently, that 
serious thought and discussion should be given to ways 
and means of handling the problem on a more sound 
basis for the benefit of many institutions who are not of 
national character and, whose trade territory is limited 
on account of geographical location and who perhaps 
have limited finances. 

There has been put into general use, in certain lines 
of merchandise, what is termed a “floor plan” of placing 
merchandise in the hands of retail dealers by jobbers. In 
numerous instances this has not been satisfactory, owing 
to the expense and detail involved in setting up such a 
plan. In the automobile business where the manufacturers 
are amply financed and have their own finance depart- 
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ment, this has been very successful. However, with 
many independent jobbers the burden has been too heavy 
without a more definitely reliable system whereby financial 
institutions could and would assume this kind of com- 
mercial paper, if it could be handled by them profitably. 

I have found in investigating this subject, that it gets 
back to the old story wherein the smaller country banks 
were not interested in this kind of business. It would 
seem to me that such a scheme could be worked out, by va- 
rious jobbers who would come under this classification, 
for an arrangement with their own banks to assist them 
in their wholesale financing under this so-called “floor 
plan” by requiring their customers or merchants to make 
a 10% or 15% deposit at the time such merchandise was 
delivered to them. ‘Then, the dealers paper taken in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of said “floor plan” would 
be handled by the jobbers own bank or banks. Of course, 
some compensation would have to be given the bank. A 
hookup could be made with different finance companies 
on the sale at retail of such merchandise. In many cases 
such a plan would work out with the smaller country 
banks, whereby such institutions could and would handle 
the resale paper on a profitable basis. 


Country Banks Interested 


I have found a marked tendency during the past year 
on the part of country banks to be interested in the han- 
dling of this class of paper, always provided that such 
paper is on a sound basis. The big problem is to educate 
the local merchant. In some instances I have found coun- 
try banks having organized a finance department for this 
class of paper, rewriting it in some cases to comply with 
banking regulations. 

I appreciate the foregoing remarks have no particular 
application to industrial centers, but as we in our com- 
pany have as the ultimate consumer of our products 2 
large percentage of rural patronage, I have dwelt largely 
on that part of the problem. 

What I have said on this particular phase may be 
nothing new to many of us, but the point I am attempting 
to bring out is that modern business methods force a 
dovetailing or a definite connecting link in dealer and 
consumer financing far removed from the practices in 
effect in the handling of extension of wholesale credit 
in a period of even ten or fifteen years ago. 

One practice that I do not even consider worthy of 
being qlassified under the name of credit, or financing, 
or whatever name it may be called (and which has been 
used, and I believe is even now being followed by some 
concerns in their own anxiety and greed for what they 
call business), is that of consigning merchandise to dealers 
without a down payment, without a sales contract, or any 
other legitimate business agreement. 


Against Loose Consignments 


I have known of certain manufacturers and jobbers con- 
signing merchandise to dealers without a cent paid down 
and even prepaying the freight. That kind of so-called 
business is pretty expensive bait—and invariably results 
in a loss. The dealer who has no investment, will half- 
heartedly, when the merchandise is new, attempt to dis- 
pose of it, and the net result in the majority of cases— 
the return of a consignment of second-hand shopworn 
goods to the point of distribution. Such practices are 
ruinous to the entire credit structure. 
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Because you are still growing... 
you should buy insurance 





the NEW way 


You’ve heard the old saying that 
nothing is constant except change. 


This is particularly true in rela- 


tion to the insurance needs of your business. — 


Undoubtedly you’ve “taken out” policies 
against the usual risks. But have those risks 
remained exactly the same? Have your possibili- 


ties of loss grown? Has your protection kept pace? 


And what about the risks your clients and 
customers run? Your fortune is linked with theirs— 
their losses may be your losses! For your own protec- 


tion, you must see that they are properly insured. 


*This is called the NEW way because it is new to 
most buyers of insurance. But as a method of fitting 
an insurance program to the buyer’s needs, it has 
long been practised by agents of the Hartford. 





You may save thousands through 
the NEW way of buying insurance. 
A trained insurance man analyzes 
your whole set-up—shows you every way you 
might lose money, and how. much—fits your 
insurance to your exact needs today—keeps it 


up-to-date as those needs change. 


To get details on the NEW way, call Western 
Union (in Canada, call Canadian National 
Telegraphs) and ask for the name of the nearest 
Hartford representative. Or get in touch with 


your own insurance broker. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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A Banker Tells of Field Warehouse Credits 


By Russell G. Smith, Vice-President and Cashier, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association, San Francisco. 


more rapidly in the past five years than in the pre- 

ceding fifty may be accepted as evidence that this 

form of credit granting has come into somewhat be- 
lated recognition as safe, sound and profitable. 

When it is considered that bank loans secured by field 
warehouse receipts have been common practice in some 
sections of the United States since around Civil War 
days, the lack of a more general use of this form of 
financing until comparatively recently can be attributed 
only to an insufficient appreciation of its real practicabil- 
ity, shared by borrower and lender alike. 

Bank lending upon the security of field warehouse re- 
ceipts, if accompanied by normal credit precautions plus 
a little extra care in some phases of the lending process, 
is desirable from every angle. Not only is field ware- 
house financing a safe and profitable employment of bank 
credit in a proper economic channel but what is equally 
important, it has a definite place in the lending activities 
of any bank that wishes to provide a complete credit ac- 
commodation for the community it serves. 


7 That field warehouse loans by banks have increased 
vj 


Fills Important Need 


This last is worth the consideration of every banker, 
for I am convinced that we must provide a full credit 
service or be prepared to see even further development of 
governmental and other credit agencies to fill specialized 
needs. 

None of us needs to be convinced that the lending field 
of our banks has been narrowing steadily over a con- 
siderable period of years. Not only has normal evolution 
in various of our economic processes decreased the need 
for certain kinds of credit but, in addition, we have wit- 
nessed the steady growth of competing credit agencies, 
both governmental and private. 

Bemoaning these developments will not aid in their 
solution. Bankers must act aggressively both to protect 
their present preeminence in the nation’s credit system and 
to extend their credit service in every manner consistent 
with sound banking. Field warehouse financing fits 
naturally into the lending activity of most banks. There 
are few banks that are not familiar in some degree with 
the practice of lending upon the security of warehouse 
receipts issued by public warehouses. Field warehousing 
is but a further and more convenient development of 
this method of securing bank credit upon goods and com- 
modities. That it offers a few problems not found in the 
more familiar forms of warehousing should serve only 
to stimulate study of the technique of this form of lend- 
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ing in order that its obvious benefits may be shared more 
generally. 


Same Interesting Experiences 


A detailed discussion of the operating details and legal 
phases of field warehouse financing is not within the prov- 
ince of this article. Discussion of these factors has already 
been quite full and the body of published experience in 
this field is growing steadily. There may be some, how- 
ever, who will find of interest a few words on the ex- 
perience of the Bank of America in developing this type 
of business. 

While we had been making field warehouse loans in 
some volume for a considerable period of years prior to 
1936, we handled these loans as an integral part of our 
general loan service and did not actively seek their de- 
velopment. Nor was there a special department devoted 
solely to this type of credit. 

The loans made during this period, while not abso- 
lutely free from loss, were so satisfactory from a banking 
viewpoint that the bank decided to establish a separate de- 
partment for the purpose of developing field warehouse 
loans and exercising a general supervision over all of the 
bank’s operations coming within that category. The de- 
partment itself is under the jurisdiction of the senior loan 
officers of the bank. 

The function of our Commodity Loan Department 
is threefold. It determines, after intensive study and 
analysis, the commodities against which loans are advis- 
able, establishes appropriate loan ratios, and offers our 
loan facilities to sound companies handling the selected 
commodities. ‘The department also advises the branch 
credit and loan officers of the proper procedures to be fol- 
lowed in setting up their commodity loans. These per- 
tain to establishing of approved releasing methods, with- 
drawing of samples, inspection of warehouses, and gen- 
eral safeguarding of loans outstanding. 


Frequent Reports Made 


After a loan is made, periodical reports are obtained 
from the lending officers and reviewed by the department. 
Any deviation from the original commitment is immedi- 
ately called to the attention of the appropriate officer. 
Price trends of commodities held as security are fol- 
lowed daily, and other statistical data on such com- 
modities are maintained currently. This practice permits 
the department to be in a position immediately to inform 
the credit officer of any change.which would materially 
affect a loan. Briefly, every possible assistance is given 
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Many business men find that the most 
effective way to meet the Hours Problem 
is to determine which employees are 
handicapped by operations that can be 
shortened or eliminated. Here are a 
few typical examples with which to start 
a desk-to-desk study in your office. 


Are Your Typists Obliged to Do Several 
Jobs Separately that Might Be Combined? 


Continuous multiple-copy forms used with improved 
equipment save needless copying, carbon handling 
and joggling of forms. 


Do You Lose Time in Obtaining Statistics 
as a Separate Operation? 

Statistical information may often be obtained as a 
by-product of some other necessary operation. 
For example, obtaining analysis of past-due bal- 
ances at time of posting Accounts Receivable. 


Are You Losing Time and Accuracy by 
Needlessly Relisting Figures? 


Time can be saved and errors eliminated on many 
jobs by the use of two-total adding or calculating 
machines that complete the work in one run through 
the media, ledgers, cash books, journals, etc. 








Does Your Present Procedure Give Results 
Desired Without Wasteful Operations? 


If unproductive intermediate steps are required to 
fit the work to your present machines or system, 
it will pay you to investigate “direct-to-final- 
results” methods. 


Does Your Invoicing Method Require 
Separate Jobs of Computing and Typing? 


By direct multiplication the bill can be extended, 
discounted and totaled at the time it is being typed. 
Bills produced by this faster, simpler method can 
be mailed earlier, without the usual peak. 


Your local Burroughs representative will gladly assist you in making a desk- 
to-desk survey, and suggest practical short-cuts that save time and money. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6034 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 
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to the lending officer in order that he may be able to 
develop and make safe loans, and follow them properly 
until liquidated. 

On July 15, 1936 the reports of the Commodity Loan 
Department showed a total of $3,636,000 in loans out- 
standing secured by warehouse receipts. From that date 
to the present, new loans have been made aggregating 
$32,740,662, exclusive of a large number of warehouse 
receipt loans under $5,000 in amount. The first dollar 
of loss on loans followed by the department has yet to 
be taken. At the same time, the interest return on these 
credits has averaged in excess of 5%. It is pertinent to 
note that the majority of our warehouse receipt loans (in 
dollar amount) are secured by receipts issued by field 
warehouse companies. 


Safe Credit Operations 


This lending record indicates that commodity financing 
by means of warehouse receipts may be developed to a 
point where it is one of the safest and most profitable 
means of extending commercial credit. As an indication 
of the wide range of activities to which the technique of 
field warehousing may be applied, it may be of interest 
to know that upwards of five hundred different commodi- 
ties served as security for field warehouse loans made by 
banks during 1937. Field warehouse loans are by no 
means confined to agricultural products, but may be made 
with equal safety on a wide variety of raw materials and 
manufactured products. 

Bankers who have had no experience in warehouse 
financing or whose experience has been limited to loans 
against commodities generally warehoused such as grain, 
whiskey, cotton, wool, and other staples often think that 
field warehouse receipt financing is adaptable only to 
loans against staple commodities. Frequently they are 
not aware of the excellent possibilities in financing other 
kinds of goods in this manner. Our bank has found that 
financing by means of warehouse receipts is a method that 
can be safely used when adequate credit could not be 
properly granted to the borrower in any other way. 


As Used in Canning Industry 


An outstanding example of field warehouse financing 
is that which is engaged in by the canning companies of 
this state. Due to the highly seasonal nature of their 
operations and the large amounts of credit required, bank 
loans are extended primarily on a secured basis. As it 
would be neither practical nor economical for the cannery 
to transport its goods to a centrally located public ware- 
house, a field warehouse is set up on the property of the 
cannery, often in one of the company’s own buildings, 
and all the canned goods pledged as security for the ad- 
vances are placed under the full control of an independent 
warehouseman or his agent. These men are always fully 
bonded for the proper performance of their responsibilities. 
Accurate records are maintained of the movement of 
canned goods under their control and no goods are re- 
leased except upon authorization of the bank. The bank 
is fully protected by ample security at all times and the 
arrangement provides the cannery with a smooth work- 
ing and flexible means of obtaining working capital. 

The variety of commodities against which field ware- 
house loans can be made is almost unlimited. We have 
financed such diverse items as fertilizer, gold concen- 
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A summary of Mr. Smith’s article appeared 


in a recent issue of Banking. The subject 


seemed of such importance to our field that 
we are pleased to present Mr. Smith’s com- 
plete discussion of this subject, so pertinent 
to the wholesale and industrial credit field 


at this time. 


trates, olive oil, road oil, tires and tubes, scrap metals, 
and sheet steel. An example of such a loan is one which 
we made to a customer who is engaged in the oil busi- 
ness. ‘This customer has both producing and refining 
plants, and his primary product is a type of oil which 
is used during certain seasons of the year. ‘Through 
field warehousing it was possible to finance the crude oil 
in tanks close to the producing wells, and later finance 
refined oil at the refinery during the slack season. 


As Used on Slow Credits 


In addition to increasing loan volume through the 
granting of new loans, warehouse receipt financing has 
frequently been used to assist in liquidating slow unse- 
cured credits. By having borrowers secure such loans 
with available inventories, reduction programs can be 
effected so that as sales are made, payments are applied 
on the loan. This procedure frequently has enabled us 
to obtain reductions which otherwise would not have 
been made. For instance, one of our borrowers engaged 
in the wholesale grocery business had an unsecured loan 
which had run along for quite some time without any sub- 
stantial reduction. In order to secure ourselves and work 
out a program of liquidation, a field warehouse was set 
up in the borrower’s warehouse premises and warehouse 
receipts obtained on the merchandise to secure the credit 
previously granted, and the additional credit advanced 
for current purposes. 

Under this arrangement we had a fully secured loan 
which was completely liquidated through having the bor- 
rower pay to the bank at the time of the release of any 
of the merchandise, an amount a few points greater than 
the ratio of the loan to the total collateral value. 

Had the inventory been insufficient to secure both 
credits, the bank would have made a loan of perhaps 50% 
of our valuation of the goods on the new credit. In re- 
leasing, the bank would have required payment of pos- 
sibly 70% of the valuation, applying 50% on the new 
loan and 20% toward the retirement of the workout 
loan. It is important to note that even if such a trans- 
action did not work out, the bank would be amply secured 
on the new loan and, in addition, the remaining equity 
in the security could be applied on the old debt. 

On the basis of our own experience we have no hesita- 
tion in commending field warehouse loans to the con- 
sideration of every banker who is desirous of extending 
the lending field of his bank. 
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Parable of Three Credit Men 


Showing How Each One Handled the Jones Account 


By G. C. Klippel, Van Camp Hardware and Iron Co., Indianapolis 


Each of the three was charged with not only pro- 
tecting the receivables of his firm, but also to most 
efficiently conduct his credit department so that it 

might be said of him that he was doing his part in help- 
ing his firm realize “maximum profits with minimum 
losses.” 

Each of these credit men had one problem in common— 
each had an account with the Jones Hardware Store of 
Smithville, Indiana. 

The first credit man had an account of $1,000.00; the 
second, $500.00, and the third, $200.00. 

The annual volume of business received from the Jones 
Hardware Store by the first was $5,000.00; the second, 
$3,000.00, and the third, $2,000.00. 

Each of these three credit men was concerned over the 
increasing delinquency of the Jones Hardware Store ac- 
count. The facts of the case which were available to 
all three upon inquiry, were approximately as follows: 


* This is a story or parable of three credit men. 
w 


Working Capital Skimpy 


An analysis of the Jones 
Hardware Store financial state- 
ment showed that the current 
assets to current debts were two 
to one, but that the net work- 
ing capital was entirely repre- 
sented by Inventory and Re- 
ceivables. The Tangible Net 6 Os 
Worth was $19,000.00, but too 
much of it was “frozen” in real ( 
estate, the store building in 
which the business was con- 
ducted and two other properties 
bringing in only nominal in- j 
come. An agency report com- / 
mented on the decreased vol- \ 
ume of current sales due to gen- 
eral conditions in the commun- 
ity and the fact that payments 
were reported slow due to the 
slow inventory turn-over and 
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weak collection policy. Rating 
changed from G3% to G4. | 

Credit Interchange reports f 
had been showing increasing 


delinquency during the past 
year, the last report containing 
fifteen comments, all showing 
past due amounts—three selling 
C. O. D. now, and five ac- 
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counts placed with the Credit Men’s Association for col- 
lection. (Records of the Credit Interchange Bureau 
showed that the first credit man had the Jones Hardware 
Store on 90 day Automatic Revision, the second ordered 
reports at irregular intervals, and the third was “saving 
money for his firm” by seldom using the reports.) 


Analyzed Conditions 

The first credit man checked his agency and Credit 
Interchange reports and made the correct analysis of the 
condition. He decided that the account was “good but 
slow” and that the Jones Hardware Store might be con- 
vinced of the mistakes they were making, rectify them and 
thus be converted to a prompt paying, good account for 
his firm. 

This credit man made a personal call on Mr. Jones— 
showed him the result of his analysis and promised con- 
tinued cooperation if Mr. Jones would change his business 
methods to the extent that within a reasonable time his 
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A bankrupt will find it “trough going”’ under the Chandler Act 
if his Statement of Affairs does not conform to business rules 
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inventory and receivables would be in proper proportion 
and additional current capital be obtained from the sale 
of those pieces of real estate not necessary for the conduct 
of his business. An extended note settlement was made 
with the additional understanding that current purchases 
would be paid promptly and the change in policy be put 
into effect immediately. 

The Jones Hardware Store was continued on the Auto- 
matic Revision Service of the Credit Interchange Bureau, 
as one means of checking up on the customer’s progress. 

The second credit man was alarmed over the agency 
information and the number of claims being placed for 
collection as shown by the Credit Interchange report. He 
sent out his account for collection; refused to approve 
any more orders, and was thankful when the past due 
account was paid in full in four months. However, this 
second credit man had followed a policy of checking up 
on refused accounts after they had been closed for about 
a year. 


Improvements Reported 


His past experience had taught him that in about 15% 
of the cases, the customer’s condition had improved suf- 
ficiently to justify the approval of orders on credit terms 
and that upon giving this information to the salesman, 
business was again obtained from about 65% of these 
resurrected cases. So he ordered an Interchange report and 
received one dated October 24, 1938. (This report was 
also received by the first credit man on his Automatic 
Revision Service.) An agency report was ordered to 
see if the Jones Hardware Store had corrcted its internal 
condition sufficiently to give reasonable assurance of con- 
tinuation of the payment record disclosed by the Inter- 
change Report. The improvement was evident and he 
notified the salesman that orders would now be approved 
for shipment on credit terms. Thus was accomplished 
the reacquisition of this account as a customer of his house. 

The third credit man placed his account for collection; 
collected it and closed the book. He reported on October 
24, 1938—“would sell for cash only—too slow.” Upon 
inquiry he will make the same comment a year hence. He 
cannot afford to order a Credit Interchange report—he 
saves money by using only the minimum contract—using 
a report only when absolutely necessary. 


Good Information Pays 


What do the presidents of the three firms employing 
these three credit men have to say? The first says, “Our 
credit manager is always insistent upon getting all avail- 
able information on all of our accounts. He is aggressive 
in his efforts to build goodwill with our customers; co- 
operates with them in improving their business condition ; 
often noting unsatisfactory trends before the dealer him- 
self knew anything was wrong, and by making good 
customers is a big asset to our sales department. His 
losses are possibly just a little higher than the average 
in our industry, but we are fortunate in getting more 
than our share of business from our marketing area and 
our profits have been most satisfactory. We find it profit- 
able to give our credit manager all the latitude neces- 
sary in securing every bit of available credit information 
because he has convinced us that he knows how to use 
it to the profit of our business. He is our best salesman.” 


“Low Credit Losses?” 


The second says, “Our credit manager is alert in his 
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Credit ‘‘ABC”’ 


by VAL C. SCHMIDT, 
Grand Rapids-Cabinet Co. 


Here’s my credit ABC— 
A—“Alert,” “Beware” for B. 
C for “Caution,” and for D 
“Deliberate,” “Enough” for E. 


F for “Fair” and G for “Grand” 
H for “Honest” I “In Hand.” 


J for “Jockey” K for “Kite” 
L for “Lousy” M for “Mite” 
N for “Nosir” O “On Sight” 
P for “Petty” Q for “Quite.” 


R for “Risky” S for “Square” 
T for “Tricky” U “Unfair.” 


V “Vexatious” W 
“Worthy” X “Xcels anew.” 


Y for “Yessir” and for Z 
“Zero’—That’s my ABC. 





efforts to collect our past due accounts and gets enough 
reports to determine which of our customers shows a 
weakened condition. He has been quite successful in 
keeping our losses in line with the average of our indus- 
try, and while our sales department thinks he is too severe 
in his credit and collection policy, he has always been 
able to support his argument with facts and reports. Our 
sales department is pleased with the results he has been 
getting since he inaugurated the policy of checking up 
on credit accounts about a year after refusing them, to 
see if conditions now justify selling on open account 
terms.” 

The third says, “Our credit manager is in hot water 
with the sales department all the time. Our salesmen 
complain that they are not able to get approval of orders 
on customers that our competitors are selling regularly. 
In every case that I have checked into I find that we 
have tried the customer in past years and that he was 
too slow and unsatisfactory. Our credit manager does 
have a very low debt loss, and I guess that is a good 
thing because we are having a hard time getting enough 
volume to pay our overhead. He saves us money by using 
only a minimum of credit reports. What we want is the 
money, and we are not concerned about the customer’s 
condition, its remedy and his future. 

“At lunch today I met Mr. Brown, and he told me 
what a good big account the Jones Hardware Store had 
turned out to be for them. It seems they have been 
selling right along—got $10,000.00 of business this past 
year; old notes all paid and current invoices discounted. 
They surely were lucky. 

“Mr. Smith spoke up and said they also were getting 
a few small orders again and Jones was discounting with 
them. I just wonder if our credit managed muffed it on 
this account. He will only sell them cash or C. O. D.” 
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Credit Interchange 
program endorsed 


@ At its meeting in January, 1939, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Association of Credit Men unani- 
mously approved the following Resolution which concerns 
everyone who recognizes the important part the exchange 
of ledger experience information between creditors plays 
in maintaining sound credit. 

“The National Board of Directors again places its un- 
qualified approval upon Credit Interchange Service as 
now functioning as the most efficient and effective med- 
ium available for the exchange of ledger experience in- 
formation. 

“We are convinced that our Credit Interchange System 
has shown steady and marked improvement in operation 
over a period of years. There are plans under way for 
further fostering and promoting additional improvements 
in the interest of a constantly expanded service to mem- 
bers. 

“Careful observation, experience and successive studies 
of the National Credit Methods and Practices Committee 
consisting of member users and Bureau managers con- 
vinces us that since the principles of our Credit Inter- 
change System have so definitely proved themselves to 
be thoroughly sound, it is no longer necessary or desirable 
that there be further experimentation given to the need 
for any system based on principles other than those now 
being used. 

“Our opportunity for improvement lies in constant ad- 
vancement in our operation of the present System. This 
advancement must come through the cooperative -effort 
of all national and local Association officers and commit- 
tees, every individual member of the Association and all 
national and local managers and- personnel. 

“We strongly urge every member and every manager 
to use his utmost influence and effort in support of our 
Credit Interchange System and lend his influence and 
effort toward constant increase in the intelligent use of 
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this outstanding service as the most effective way pos- 
sible of giving to business the assistance so manifestiy 
needed in the solution of its credit problems.” 





N.A.C.M. to survey tax 
problems of business 


™@ The first important project of the Association’s re- 
cently formed Special Taxation Committee, a nation-wide 
survey of important aspects of the federal and state tax 
problems, will be launched in the very near future. The 
survey will be made through the cooperation of the Asso- 
ciation’s Economic Credit Council and of local associa- 
tions which have been asked to bring the survey to the 
attention of their members and request them to submit 
the desired information. 

This tax survey has a very special importance and 
value to every Association member. The Treasury De- 
partment and Congress are now obviously receptive to 
constructive suggestions from business with regard to 
necessary tax changes. The problems of state and muni- 
cipal taxation are increasing in extent and severity. They 
have a very real effect upon credit conditions and your 
association faces both the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity of presenting recommendations and suggestions 
with regard to that aspect of the matter. 

Such suggestions will carry weight only if they -are 

supported by adequate facts. Many of the recommenda- 
tions made by business organizations in the past with 
regard to tax matters have been ineffective because they 
were not based upon such facts. The facts needed to 
substantiate constructive recommendations and sugges- 
tions for tax changes are obtainable only from business 
men who encounter problems of taxation in their daily 
work. Every business man and every organization rep- 
resenting business faces a challenge to present facts which 
can illustrate the need for tax changes. 
’ The survey which is being made by the Special Taxa- 
tion Committee is designed to give every member of the 
Association who wishes to cooperate in the Association’s 
program for sound taxation, an opportunity to present his 
views and report the experience of his company in con- 
nection with tax matters. Arrangements have been made 
in Washington for the effective presentation of the infor- 
mation which is obtained and the conclusions which will 
be justified by such information. Information pertaining 
to state and municipal taxes will be analyzed and made 
the basis for conclusions and recommendations dealing 
with local tax problems. 

The results of this effort are largely in the hands of 
you and every other member of the Association. By co- 
operating actively you will contribute materially to a con- 
structive effort to solve some of the tax problems which 
are today harassing business. You should soon hear 
about this matter from your local Association Secretary- 
Manager who will tell you how you can cooperate in 
the work. 
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The Executive 
Manager reports: 


@ As you will recall, I mentioned in the November, 1938, 
Members’ Bulletin that I had appointed, as N.A.C.M. 
representative for the San Francisco Exposition, Owen 
Dibbern, our Western Division Manager in that city, and 
for the New York World’s Fair, Hugh Roberts of the 
National staff in New York. What can these men do 
for you? 

First, they are assembling a list of hotels, apartments 
and rooms with the rates for your convenience. Second, 
both Mr. Dibbern and Mr. Roberts are respectively fa- 
miliar with each Fair and can give you information re- 
garding what can be seen, what the charges are, and the 
best places to eat at the Fair grounds. They are also 
familiar with the cities in which the Fairs are to be held 
and can inform you as to what is of interest. 

If you contemplate going to either Fair this year, re- 
member that each of these men in his respective city will 
assist in every reasonable way to make your Fair visit 
a most interesting one. If you will write direct to either 
of them, they will give you advance information regard- 
ing the price of tickets and any souvenir tickets that may 
be on sale at the present time. 


“N.A.C.M. Day” plans 


-You will further recall that June 19 has been assigned 
as National Association of Credit Men’s Day at the New 
York World’s Fair, and that August 24, 1939, has been 
set aside as N.A.C.M. Day at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion on Treasure Island. 

Since our 44th annual Credit Congress will be held 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, from June 11-15, this will 
no doubt give an opportunity to many members to buy 
through tickets to New York. Rates have been arranged 
from Chicago with stop-over privileges at Grand Rapids. 

It is my hope that many credit men will be in attend- 
ance at both the New York World’s Fair on June 19 
and the San Francisco Day on Thursday, August 24. 

Special programs are now being developed for both 
June 19 and August 24 at the two Expositions. Because 
of its earlier date the program for the New York World’s 
Fair is closer to completion and I would like to take this 
opportunity to present briefly some of the points that are 
included in that day’s events. In a later issue the August 
24 program will be detailed. 

The June 19 plans call for credit men to gather at the 
New York World’s Fair grounds at noon. The day’s 
activities will begin with a luncheon at the Rheingold 
Inn in “Sun Valley, the Winter Wonderland,” where at 
1:30 P.M. an ice-skating carnival will be presented dur- 
ing luncheon. At 2:30 P.M. a bus tour of the Fair will 
begin, each bus having a guide to describe the various 
high spots of the trip. The highlight of the afternoon 
will be attendance at the gigantic Perisphere show en- 
titled “Democracity.” ‘This will provide those present 
with a look at the “City of Tomorrow” as envisioned by 


the Fair’s architects and designers. 

Attendance at a musical program will be scheduled 
during the latter part of the afternoon, as well as a 
pageant in the Court of Peace. Following this there 
will be various other attractions to be seen with arrival 
at Ballantine’s Three Ring Inn scheduled for approxi- 
mately six o'clock. 

Dinner and a floor show, together with a program of 
special entertainment sponsored by the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, will precede attendance at the evening 
performance of the “Aquacade,” which will be an unusual 
show, featuring water sports and a pageant, on stages 
built over the waters of Fountain Lake. 

This complete program including meals will be avail- 
able to our delegates, together with a copy of the Official 
Fair Guide Book, at a special combination rate of $5.00. 
A special booklet containing the program and tickets for 
the various features will be available later but full infor- 
mation is now available from Mr. Roberts in the National 
office in New York. 


Member opinion on 
dollar devaluation 


Do you believe that the President’s power to devaluate 
the dollar should be continued? A considerable number 
of our members who have expressed their opinions to me 
feel that continuation of this emergency power is un- 
necessary. The subject is now before the Sub-committee 
on Monetary Policy of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency for consideration. The Hon. Carter Glass 
is chairman of this sub-committee. I am sure Senator 
Glass would appreciate an expression of opinion from 
as many of our members as would care to write him. 

Our New York Credit Men’s Association is one of 
a number of our affiliated local units which have passed 
a resolution on the subject. The New York Resolution 
reads as follows: 


“The Act whereby the President can reduce the gold content 
of the dollar by not less than go per cent and not more than 
50 per cent of its former weight lapses on June 30. The New 
York Credit Men’s Association believes that this authority 
should not be renewed; that the President should no longer 
have power to change the gold content of the dollar but that 
this power should revert to Congress where it is placed by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“The New York Credit Men’s Association represents the 
credit managers of 2,000 leading corporations. It feels that 
it should be heard upon a question which directly affects na- 
tional and commercial credit. 

“The Association’s firm belief that the President should no 
longer have power to change or determine the gold content of 
the dollar is based upon the following facts: 

“Manipulation of the paper money price of gold and de- 
valuation of the dollar have not produced the beneficial results 
promised in 1933-1034. 

“The suspension of specie payments and the institution of an 
inconvertible currency, the devaluation of the dollar, and plac- 
ing the power to reduce the gold content of the dollar in the 
hands of a single man have injected great uncertainty into 
the calculations of business men, particularly where credit is 
involved. 

“A fixed standard of value is a factor of immeasurable im- 
portance in business. Without it, long term future commit- 
ments cannot be made with a reasonable degree of certainty. 
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“To a great extent business is living from day to day. It is 
dificult to lay plans for the future. Operations are restricted 
largely to current requirements, a state of affairs reflected in 
_ deplorable and inexcusably heavy unemployment. 

“Since this prevailing uncertainty is one of the great hin- 
drances to a sound business recovery, the Association believes 
that business men will feel free for the future only when Con- 
gress resumes its power to fix the weight of our standard gold 
dollar. The Association is confident that Congress will not use 
its power arbitrarily nor act suddenly without public debate. 
Business has no such assurance under the present Act. 

“The Association further believes that, as in the past, com- 
plete industrial recovery will come only upon return to a gold 
standard. It therefore urges that Congress not only recapture 
its power to fix the weight of the gold dollar, but that it also 
re-establish a gold standard as a vital contribution to that 
confidence which is essential to sound business recovery.” 


I have personally stated to Senator Glass the concensus 
of opinion of those of our members who have communi- 
cated with me, by means of a letter which reads as follows: 


“Dear Senator Glass: 

“A considerable number of our membership, representing 
approximately 20,000 wholesalers, manufacturers and bank- 
ers, have expressed their opposition to a continuation of 
the extension of the power of the President to effect de- 
valuation. They believe a removal of this power of the 
President would do much to remove the uncertainty about 
our medium of exchange. Any change or threat of change 
in the gold content of the dollar is disturbing to commerce, 
both domestic and foreign. 

“As to the argument that our foreign trade could easily 
be damaged by a foreign manipulation of currency our 
people feel that the need for any emergency devaluation 
could easily be acted upon by Congress. If Congress were 
not in session the lapse of a few months should not be fatal 
to our foreign trade. Aside from that we are not unmind- 
ful of the great damage that is done to world commerce 
when trade advantages are sought through manipulations 
of media of exchange. Our members feel that joining in 
this type of war in the end proves exceedingly harmful 
to commerce. 

“We hope, therefore, that Congress will not extend the 
President's power. Our members do not take this position 
because they feel the President might exercise it but the 
right to exercise it in itself is a disturbing factor which 
should be eliminated.” 


May I suggest that you write today to Senator Glass 
giving him your views. He can be reached at the Senate 


Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Missouri two-bond law favored 


@ As a result of active preliminary work in the St. Louis 
Association a bill, conforming to the Association’s uniform 
two-bond law, has been introduced in the Missouri legis- 
lature and has already been reported favorably by a 
committee of that legislature. 

The development of the legislation, which was carried 
on as a part of the efforts which the National Association 
has been making to obtain greater protection of the in- 
terests of material suppliers on state construction proj- 
ects, followed a study of the situation in Missouri by 
members of the St. Louis Association in the building 
supply trade. The matter was discussed not only among 
those members but with associations representing contrac- 
tors and other groups interested in the matter. As a 
result of this careful preliminary work the bill is under- 
stood to be in a favorable position in the legislature. 


Grand Rapids busy with 
Credit Congress plans 


@ Fifty-four years ago Grand Rapids definitely became 
a convention city. Beginning with the assembly of large 
national furniture trade groups as far back as 1885, and 
annual reception of them ever since, and the expansion 
of this same hospitality to other national organizations. 
Grand Rapids has built up a convention technique which 
is a decided asset. 

So with the vanguard of our National Credit Congress 
approaching the Convention City in preparation for the 
44th Credit Congress to be held in Grand Rapids, June 
11-15, we find a rather unique esprit de corps among 
business leaders of the community and a decided co- 
operative-consciousness among the members of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men. They have imbibed 
the spirit and seem to be veterans in this work. 

There are two features about Grand Rapids which are 
going to make it of special interest for conventionites. 
First, the city is not so large that they will be absorbed 
and lose their individuality for they will stand out promi- 
nently and be recognized as delegates to the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Second, it is always nice to go 
where you are wanted and Grand Rapids wants every 
one of you. The citizens will go out of their way to 
grant every consideration and to make each individual 
delegate’s stay in the city most pleasant. 

There is one other feature which may account for the 
enthusiasm of the average member. They all know the 
city possesses facilities for a most wonderful place for 
assemblies, large and small—the Civic Auditorium—air 
conditioned and modern in every respect—connected with 
the Pantlind Hotel by a subway concourse. 

Starting Sunday afternoon, June 11, with social ac- 
tivity the Credit Congress will get into full swing with 
a reception in the main lobby of Hotel Pantlind. A full 
orchestra with an internationally-known artist will be a 
feature of the event and will add to the pleasure of re- 
newal of old friendships and establishment of new. ones. 

We shall not attempt at this early date to cover the 
full program in this column but shall mention the closing 
session Thursday night, June 15, which will be another 
outstanding event in the form of a banquet in the Civic 
Auditorium during which time the introduction of newly- 
elected officers and directors will take place. 

One of the active committees at this time is the Regis- 
tration Committee headed by Mr. Edward Neuman of 
the National Brass Company. Much work and planning 
is being done toward making this phase eminently suc- 
cessful. Not only are registrations beginning to come in 
now but also hotel reservations and Mr. Neuman urges 
all who possibly can to make their commitments as early 
as possible. 

Michigan is a vacation state and a vacation spent here, 
plus the Credit Congress, will make a worthy combina- 
tion, the memory of which should last a lifetime. 

Plan to attend the 44th Credit Congress—Grand 
Rapids awaits you! 





Grand Rapids, Mich., June 11-15, 1939 
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Four new bankruptcy 
amendments proposed 


@ A bird’s eye view of the happenings thus far during 
the present session of Congress discloses comparatively 
few legislative bills of much direct importance to credit 
men, The daily observation of new legislation in Con- 
gress, which is made by the Association’s. Washington 
Office, reveals the usual number of bills which, if enacted, 
would undoubtedly affect credit conditions but the likeli- 
hood of their passage is so small that no general Associa- 
tion action with regard to them is needed. 

Up to the present time only four amendments to the 
Bankruptcy Act have been proposed. They are H.R. 993, 
which would make an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors an act of bankruptcy only if accompanied by 
another act of bankruptcy; H.R. 3059, authorizing the 
appointment of additional Conciliation Commissioners ; 
H.R. 3704, proposing a new chapter XV to deal with 
“railroad adjustments” and H.R. 4430, which would 
permit Conciliation Commissioners to act as referees in 
bankruptcy. 

Only H.R. 3704, which was introduced in the House 
by Rep. Walter Chandler, author of the Chandler Bank- 
ruptcy Modernization Act, has received any serious con- 
sideration thus far. That bill is now undergoing hearings 
by a subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee. 
The bill, which is partly a condensed version of a longer 
bill introduced by Rep. Chandler at the last session of 
Congress, is designed to take care of certain types of rail- 
road situations which are believed to be particularly 
urgent. 

No committee action has been scheduled for the other 
three amendments proposed. They are, of course, being 
watched carefully by the Association’s Washington rep- 
resentative. 

The Association’s Washington Office has made cer- 
tain representations to the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House and Senate with regard to the Vinson Bill, 
authorizing an improvement of naval aviation bases. A 
provision of that bill would make it possible for the 
Secretary of the Navy to waive the requirement of pay- 
ment bonds from contractors on contracts negotiated 
under the bill and affecting construction work outside 
the continental limits of the United States. Some $25,- 
000,000 worth of projects would be affected by the 
waiver. Because of that fact and because the provision 
in the bill does not limit the waiver to certain cases where 
the public interest would be adversely affected by the 
requirement of bonds, it has been recommended to the 
House and Senate Committees that such a limitation of 
the right to waive the requirement should be included 
in the legislation. 

That action has been taken because of the fact that, 
if such a broad right to waive the requirement for bonds 
to protect material men were included in one bill of this 
kind, that action might be regarded as a precedent. Such 
an eventuality might well impair the effectiveness of the 
Miller Act and weaken the protection which that legisla- 
tion gives to firms which supply material on government 
construction projects. 

The question, important to credit men, whether there 
will be banking and tax legislation introduced at this 
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session of Congress and, if so, what kind of legislation, 
can only be answered at the present time with a large 


question mark. A good bet now is that there will be 


no important banking legislation but that there will be 
a tax bill designed to eliminate some of the features of 
the present federal tax system which are most objection- 
able to business. 




















Oppose state acts to 
curb creditor bureaus 


M@ At least seven cases have been reported where legisla- 
tion introduced in state legislatures has seriously affected 
the Adjustment and Collection work of our Association 
Bureaus. In some cases certain provisions seemed to be 
designed to strengthen the standing of Association Bureaus 
and to be in the public interest. Many of the provisions, 
however, were exceedingly vicious and if passed, would 
have virtually eliminated Association Bureaus. 

Close study of all measures was made. Local Secre- 
taries and local Legislative Committees acted promptly 
and are continuing to do so during the terms of the legis- 
lative sessions. Very strong protests have been made to 
the vicious provisions of some of the bills. 

The Associations in some cases introduced bills of their 
own, framing them along sensible and reasonable lines. 
Some success has been reported but the fate of some of 
the measures can not be known until later. The vigil- 
ance of Legislative Committees is a necessity to the per- 
petuation of the practical services now enjoyed by mem- 
bers and creditors. 


Fraud foursome 
out of circulation 


@ During the past month the Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment reports the termination of two cases involving four 
individuals. 

Herman and Louis Pasternack, of Pasternack Bros. 
Inc., 252 West 37th Street, New York, manufacturers of 
women’s apparel, coats and suits, entered pleas of guilty 
to an indictment returned against them by the Federal 
Grand Jury of the Southern District of New York charg- 
ing the use of the mails in a scheme to defraud. The 
charge was in connection with the issuance and mailing 
of a financial statement reflecting condition as of May 
31, 1936, said statement being inflated in the net worth 
in an amount of approximately $20,000. 

In the County Court, Special Sessions, during March, 
Joseph Goodfried, who operated as Joseph Goodfried & 
Co. Inc., 245 Canal Street and 28 West 28th Street, New 
York, manufacturers of braids, and Isadore Amster, a 
Certified Public Accountant, entered pleas of guilty to a 
charge involving the issuance of a fraudulent financial 
statement in violation of Section 1293B of the Penal 
Laws of the State of New York. This statement set forth 
a net worth of $49,497.30, whereas in fact the net worth 
was overstated in an amount of $37,964. 
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Two NACM 


men in Utah 
legislature 


Salt Lake City—The members of the 
Inter Mountain A. C. M. felt proud this 
year when the Utah State Legislature con- 
yened because two of the legislators are 
fellow members of the Credit Association. 

Harry L. Strong, President, Inter Moun- 
tain A. C. M., is Representative from the 
6th District and Dexter Farr is Senator 
from the 4th Senatorial District. 

From a biographical summary of the 
Utah Legislature’s members, recently pub- 
lished, we reprint the following informa- 
tion about these two Association members: 

Harry L. Strong 

Representative from the 
(Davis County). 

Home address: Kaysville. 

Business: Treasurer of the Utah Poultry 
Producers’ Cooperative Association. 

Other lines of work in which he has had 
experience: Sugar refining, insurance and 
utilities. 

Legislative experience: None. 

Public offices: Kaysville councilman: for 
four years and treasurer for eight years. 

Organizations: Rotary, Chamber of Com- 
merce, President of Intermountain Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

Representative Strong classifies himself 
as a conservative in his political views and 
his particular legislative interest is agri- 
culture. He has no bills in mind now 
which he plans to introduce. He is cur- 
rently Democratic County Chairman. Mr. 
Strong is married and has three children. 

* Dexter Farr 

Senator from the 4th Senatorial District 
(Weber County). 

Home address: 
Ogden. 

Business: 
distributor. 

Other lines of work in which he has had 
experience: Postal service, forest service, 
farming, 

Previous legislative experience: Member 
of House in 1935 and of Senate in 1937. 

Other public offices held: None. 

Organizations: Executive Club, Inter- 
Mountain Association of Credit Men, 

American Legion. 

Senator Farr classifies himself as a mod- 
erate, conservative or liberal, depending 
upon the issue. His 1937 voting record 
supports this elastic self-appraisal. He 
lays claim to no particular legislative hob- 
bies, but is interested in all fields of legis- 


6th District 


1340 Marilyn Drive, 


Ice cream manufacturer and 





Judges for J. H. Tregoe Memorial 
Prize Essay Contest are named; 
manuscripts dead-line is May 1 


The fourth annual J. H. Tregoe Memorial Essay Competition, which is now under 
way, will have a considerably increased number of essays, according to present indica- 


tions. 


The closing date for receiving all essays is May 1, 1939. 


Full information is 


available from Carl H. Henrikson, Jr., Director of Education, N. A. C. M., One Park 





Legislators Farr and Strong 





At present he has no major bills 
in mind which he plans to introduce, but 
does expect to sponsor a number of clarify- 


lation. 


ing amendments and repealers. His hope 
is for an harmonious session which will 
enact only sound legislation and which 
will turn the taxation trend downward. 
His hobbies are hunting and fishing. He 
is married and has four children. 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Announcement of the judges for this 
year’s competition was recently made. The 
Board of Judges will be made up of the 
same individuals who have judged the 
competition in previous years. They in- 
clude: Dr. William H. Steiner, Brooklyn 
College; Prof. Albert F. Chapin, New 
York University; William H. Pouch, Pres., 
Concrete Steel Co. and Past Pres., N. A. 
C. M.; David E. Golieb, Treas., Inter- 
national Handkerchief Mfg. Co. and David 
A. Weir, Asst. Exec. Mgr., N. A. C. M. 

The competition is divided into two 
classes: In one group, students and for- 
mer students of the National Institute of 
Credit are included. In the other Juniors 
and Seniors in schools of commerce or busi- 
ness administration in recognized colleges 
or universities are eligible. 

Essays are limited to 4,000 words and 
prizes range from four money prizes of 
$100 to $10, besides six “Honorable Men- 
tion” awards of the 1939 edition of “Com- 
mercial Laws.” 


Northwest “C’’ men 
have 2-day parley 


Spokane—Credit managers from Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and British Colum- 
bia gathered in Spokane on March 23 and 
24 for the annual Northwest Credit Con- 
ference. Thursday sessions were devoted 
to group activities and Friday featured 
general conference subjects with a closing 
banquet that night. 


Bennitt talks to 
retail credit men 


Brace Bennitt, Director of Sales and 
Promotion, N. A. C. M., was one of the 
featured speakers at the District Conven- 
tion of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion in Rochester in February. Mr. Ben- 
nitt, formerly Secretary of the National 
Bankruptcy Conference, discussed the new 
Chandler Bankruptcy Act with particular 
reference to the wage-earner section. 
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Association 
activities 





Atlanta: 


Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager 
of the N. A. C. M., presented a feature 
talk before the monthly meeting of the 
Atlanta A. C. M. here on March 22. Lo- 
cal credit executives have been pleased 
by the organization of the new Association 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and look forward to 
personally welcoming their new fellow 
members in the near future. 


Cincinnati: 


Carl H. Henrikson, Jr.. N. A. C. M. 
Educational Director, spent several days 
here early in March in promotional work 
connected both with membership and edu- 
cational activities. On Tuesday, March 7, 
he spoke to the Credit Club luncheon and 
that evening addressed the local Chapter, 
National Institute of Credit. 


Cleveland: 


One of the local Credit Women mem- 
bers, Mrs. Hilder H. Daniels of The L. G. 
Daniels Company, is author of the follow- 
ing Zebra toast—or roast! 

When the donkey saw the Zebra 

He began to switch his tail. 

“Well, I never,” was his comment; 

“There’s a mule that’s been in jail.” 


Jacksonville: 


The newly organized Jacksonville Unit 
of the N. A. C. M. at its dinner meeting 
on March 21 heard an address entitled 
“Brakes — or Break-Up?” by Executive 
Manager Henry H. Heimann. With or- 
ganization plans now out of the way the 
local organization is programming in- 
creased membership as one of its first 
goals. 


Kansas City: 


Four more lectures in the series spon- 
sored by the Kansas City A. C. M. are 
scheduled for April. The subjects to be 
covered include the responsibility of the 
credit manager, the Chandler Act, financial 
statement interpretation and business cor- 
respondence. These will conclude the 
series of ten talks. 


Classified 


Progressive credit executive now em- 
ployed by large national corporation seeks 
connection with independent jobber or 
manufacturer. Outstanding credit record, 
seasoned by 11 years of banking and credit 
management. Capable of assuming full 
charge of office and credit department. 
Firm believer in creating company good- 
will through sound credit policies. Excel- 
lent references. Address Box 41, Credit 
and Financial Management, One Park 
Ave., New York. 





Pres. Osterhouse 


Muskegon: 


With 21 visitors from Grand Rapids 
augmenting the Muskegon group—the an- 
nual Ladies Night Party of the Muskegon 
Chapter of the N. A. C. M. was an aus- 
picious event at the Occidental Hotel Ball- 
room, under the direction of President 
George Osterhouse, Browne-Morse Co. 

One of the features of the evening was 
an excellent address by A. E. McCrea, 
Editor, Muskegon Chronicle. Mr. McCrea 
made the significant statement that “De- 
mocracy is government by public opinion, 
rather than government by an individual 
or group of individuals. But information 
is the substance from which public opinion 
is formed. Dictatorships have demon- 
strated that when you can control what 
a people knows you can control what it 
thinks, you can control its actions. Control 
of the sources of a people’s information 
inevitably becomes a dictatorship. The 
newspaper is still the chief source of in- 
formation of the people, and whenever it 
loses its freedom, democracy is at an end.” 


Richmond: 


Upon the request of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Richmond A. C. M. an affilia- 
tion of the membership of this organization 
with the Service Corporation of the N. A. 
C. M. was effected on February 1. No 
change in the Richmond personnel was in- 
volved with Secretary J. Norman Gibson 
and his staff continuing the operating end 
of the local organization’s activities. 


Chicago: 


The annual Midwest Food Manufacturers 
and Allied Lines Credit Conference spon- 
sored by the Food Manufacturers Credit 
Group of the Chicago A. C. M. was held 
in the Hotel La Salle on February 24, 
Among those on the program were: Frank 
H. Miller, The Best Foods, Inc.; B. M, 
Foote, Penick & Ford, Ltd.; W. K. Yates, 
Morton Salt Co.; Guy E. Reed, Harris 


’ Trust & Savings Bank; Roy G. Elliott, 


Jaques Manufacturing Co.; C. L. Bonson, 
Pres., The Chicago A. C. M.; Phil §, 
Hanna, Chicago Journal of Commerce; 
Robert Boggess, Inland Warehousing Co,; 
H. K. Heath, Durkee Famous Food. 

The Conference Committee under the 
chairmanship of Frank L. Douglas, The 
Quaker Oats Co., include: Irene Austin, 
Thinshell Products, Division of Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co., Inc.; H. K. Heath, W. 
E. Mueller, Morton Salt Co.; G. H. Nip- 
pert, The Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co. 


Rochester: 


David E. Golieb, Treas., The Interna- 
tional Handkerchief Mfg. Co., New York, 
addressed the March meeting of the 
Rochester A. C. M. on “Constructive Credit 
Work and the Future Trend of Credit 
Granting.” Mr. Golieb was one of the 
founders of the New York Chapter, Na- 
tional Institute of Credit and now is Chair- 
man of its Board of Governors. He is a 
Past President of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, is the author of “Credits 
and Collections,” and other writings. He 
conducts a Seminar in Credit Problems at 
New York University where he established 
a course in credit many years ago. He is 
one of the country’s leading credit execu- 
tives. 

The members of the Rochester Chapter, 
National Institute of Credit joined the As- 
sociation membership at this meeting. 


St. Louis: 


The March Forum Meeting of the St 
Louis A. C. M. was featured with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Isaac Lippincoit, Professor 
of Economics, Washington University. The 
speaker discussed the business outlook at 
this meeting which was held in the De Soto 
Hotel on March 9. The local forum series 
is under the sponsorship of a committee, 
headed by W. W. Loop, Chairman and in- 
cluding: P. F. Buchert, V. C. Eggerding, 
Wm. H. Ebrecht and Elmer Tabbert. 





Toledo: 


Credit Men at the speaker’s table in the 
above picture are, |. to r.: W. F. Fox, 
National Supply Co; A. C. Kellar, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co.; John H. McNer- 
ney, Secy. & Asst. Treas., Owens-Illinois- 
Glass Co.; H. H. Heimann, Exec. Mgr., 
N. A. C. M.; A. H. Ahlers, Pres., Toledo 


A. C. M.; H. K. Jorris, Toledo Edison 
Co. and A. J. Sodick, Electric Auto Lite 
Co. 

The occasion was the appearance at the 
February dinner meeting of the Toledo 
A. C. M. of Mr. Heimann, who discussed 
business and economic trends, predicting 
at least a 10 per cent business gain in 193% 
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Jos. L. Shonberger 


Cincinnati.—Credit management has had 
the benefit of the services of Joseph L. 


Shonberger for 25 years. During the past 
15 years he has made for himself an en- 
viable record as Credit Manager for the 
Weisbaum Bros. Brower Company, makers 
of Beau Brummel ties. 

An active member in local and national 
credit association activities, Mr. Shon- 
berger last year was the only Cincinnati 
member to attend the National Credit Con- 
gress in San Francisco. This interest ex- 
tends also to Mrs. Shonberger, who is ac- 
tive in association social affairs and a 
regular attendant at state and national 
credit meetings. 

He is a native of Cincinnati. He went 
through high school and the University of 
Cincinnati at night “on his own.” And he 
is still active, continuing to take night 
courses because of his realization of the 
importance of keeping himself abreast with 
the times. 

In the Cincinnati Association he is Chair- 
man of the Education Committee, Chair- 
man of the Clothing and Textile Group 
and a member of the Board of Directors 
for almost five years. His work as Educa- 
tional Chairman has been instrumental in 
rebuilding the Cincinnati Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit. 

Proud father of four boys and one girl, 
“Joe” moved into his new home in Ken- 
nedy Heights early in October, 1938, where 
he is now, as in the past, presenting the 
highest degree of hospitality to his friends. 


Credit men endorse 
lowa par-check bill 


Omaha—Endorsement of Senate File No. 
69 for par-clearance of checks by state 
banks, which is now pending before the 
lowa legislature, was made by the Tri- 
in Omaha re- 


cently. The credit executives urged the 


Passage of the bill at this session. 
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N. ¥. paint group 
names committees 


New York.—Committee chairmen for the 
current year were announced by President 
Isaacs of the New York Paint & Allied 
Industries group recently. They include 
the following: Membership, Theodore H. 
Kleine; Board of Credit Appraisal, Jerome 
Monasch; Publicity, William Rohs; Reso- 
lutions & Amendments, John C. Ball; 
Grievance, Harry F. Forster; Nominating, 
Martin B. Weinstock; Auditing, Martin B. 
Weinstock; Entertainment, James A. 
Kenny; Uniform Practice & Special Inves- 
tigation Fund, Paul N. Knappen; Realiza- 
tion Recovery, Victor Isaacs; Vigilance, 
William L. Lang. 







Promotions 





Philadelphia—W. F. Peek, Manager of 
the Newark branch of the Service Corpora- 
tion, in which position he has been han- 
dling the collection activities in that area, 
will hereafter also supervise the operations 
of all services in the Philadelphia area. 
His previous experience qualifies him to 
succeed, in the Adjustment and Collection 
work in Philadelphia, Walter English, who 
recently accepted the Secretary-Manager- 
ship of the Houston A. C. M. to succeed 
Morris D. Meyer. 

Cleveland—Harry Kohn of the Morris 
Plan Bank has been promoted to Vice 
President of that banking institution. He 
will continue to have charge of the Credit 
Department. 

Utica—Robert L. Griffiths, active local 
and national association member, is the 
newly appointed Treasurer of his firm, 
The International Heater Co. 

Hartford—John A. North was recently 
elected Secretary of the Phoenix Insurance 
Co. He is at present Chairman of the 
Hartford Association’s membership com- 
mittee, as well as a member of the Board 
of Directors, and has been responsible for 
widespread promotion of insurance com- 
pany memberships in the N. A. C. M. 

Rochester—Elmer B. Milliman was re- 
cently appointed to the Presidency of the 
Central Trust Co. of this city. 

Cleveland—W. E. Monson, Pres.-Treas. 
of the Ingraham Supply Company, has been 
elected a member of the Rocky River Board 
of Education. We understand that Mr. 
Monson is the first member to be unani- 
mously elected to the Board. 

Dallas—E. F. Anderson is the newly- 
chosen President of the Schepps Brewing 
Corp., succeeding George Schepps. Mr. 
Anderson was formerly Secretary-Manager 
of the Dallas Wholesale C. M. A. and is 
a founder and past President of the Dallas 
Sales Managers’ Club. For the last seven 
years he was General Manager of the 
Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Division, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 


Attend the 
44th Credit Congress 
Grand Rapids — June 11-15 
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Albany conference plans 
for N.A.C.M. Day at Fair 


Albany—Councillors, Presidents and Sec- 
retaries of local Associations in District 
Two of the N. A. C. M. met here on 
March 18 to make plans for the Tri-State 
Conference of Credit Men in Buffalo next 


October. Representatives from the follow- 
ing cities are included in this district: 
Albany, Allentown, Binghamton, Buffalo, 
Elmira, Harrisburg, Jamestown, Newark, 
New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Utica. 

Discussion of participation plans for 
N. A. C. M. at the New York World’s 
Fair on June 19 resulted in a program of 
cooperation which is to be developed with 
the National office. 





Seattle: 


During the week March 6-11, the Seat- 
tle A. C. M. held its membership week 
coincidental with the arrival here of N. A. 
C. M. Central Division Manager, E. B. 
Moran. Mr. Moran has been on a mem- 
bership promotion tour among the Western 
Division Associations. The Association is 
planning to send a delegate to the National 
Credit Congress in Grand Rapids in June 
with an expense allowance of $175.00. 
Membership points earned by signing new 
members will be used in the drawing on 
May 15 to select the Association’s delegate 
at large. 


Utica: 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Utica A. C. M. on Mar. 7 heard L. Brent 
Wood, U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 
Syracuse, speak on “The Most Destructive 
Enemy of Business.” A sextet of Credit 
Women, known as the Crediteers, fur- 
nished musical entertainment at the meet- 
ing. At the February dinner meeting the 
program centered around insurance with 
two talks featuring Paul M. Millians, 
American Credit Indemnity Co., “Credit 
Insurance,” and Howard Brown, State 
Agent, Syracuse, N. Y., on “Use and Oc- 
cupancy Insurance.” 


Tampa: 


The 24th annual dinner meeting of the 
Adjustment and Interchange Bureaus of 
the Tampa A. C. M. featured an interest- 
ing address by Max B. Nahm, Bowling 
Green, Ky., banker who has addressed 
N. A. C. M. national Credit Congresses 
in the past. 


Worcester: 


P. J. Gray, Asst. Manager, Washing- 
ton Service Bureau of the N. A. C. M. 
and Asst. Secretary, National Legislative 
Committee, presented an address on “Leg- 
islation and. the Credit Executive” before 
the dinner meeting of the Worcester 
County A. C. M. at the Hotel Bancroft on 
March 14. 
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St. Paul prepares 
for N. W. parley 


St. Paul—Preparations are being com- 
pleted by the St. Paul A. C. M. for the 
24th annual Northwest Credit Conference 
to be held here on Sat., April 15. Partici- 
pating in this meeting are the Fargo-Moor- 
head, Grand Forks, Duluth-Superior Dis- 
trict, and Minneapolis Associations. Ap- 
proximately 500 delegates are expected to 
attend. 

A get-together party is scheduled for 
Friday evening in the Spanish Room of 
the Hotel Lowry at which the credit men 
will be guests of the St. Paul A. C. M., 
Northwest Jobbers Credit Bureau and As- 
sociated Creditor’s, Inc. Among the speak- 
ers scheduled are the Hon. Gerhard J. 
Bundlie; N. A. C. M. Executive Manager 
Henry H. Heimann, and John E. Ledbetter, 
Credit Manager, Northrup King & Co. A 
debate by two local college teams on 
“pump-priming” will be a feature of one 
of the Conference sessions. The Confer- 
ence will close on Saturday night with a 
dinner at which Mr. Heimann will speak. 


Houston: 


After serving as Secretary of the Hous- 
ton Association of Credit Men for 12 years, 
Morris D. Meyer tendered his resignation 
on March first. He 
was succeeded by 
Walter English who 
is well qualified to 
take over the post 
because of his ex- 
perience gained as 
Manager of the 
Philadelphia Adjust- 
ment and Collection 
Division prior to his 
acceptance of the 
Houston position. 

Mr. Meyer’s many friends in the Asso- 
ciation, who learned to know him at con- 
ferences and conventions, will be pleased 
to learn that he will devote his entire at- 
tention to his private interests and to the 
practice of law. 

On the occasion of Mr. Meyer’s resigna- 
tion, the local Board of Directors presented 
him with a silver platter, elected him an 
honorary member of the Houston A. C. M. 
and gave him a resolution, attractively 
printed on parchment, which extolled his 
many years of effort as Secretary-Manager 
and Treasurer of the Association. Space 
restrictions alone prevent us from carrying 
the full text of the resolution. 





Peoria: 


The Peoria A. C. M. held its regular 
monthly meeting on March 16, in the 
French Room of the Jefferson Hotel. The 
meeting was in charge of W. J. McBrian, 
President. John O’Connor, Chairman, 
Program Comittee, was successful in se- 
curing as speaker, T. Alfred Fleming, 
Chairman, Speakers Committee, Insurance 
Group, N. A. C. M., whose subject was 
“Harnessing Credit Security.” After the 
talk there was a general discussion regard- 
ing insurance problems. 


Rochester: 


On the occasion of 
the Spanish Fiesta re- 
cently staged by the 
Rochester A. C. M. 
the costumed group 
(right) took an impor- 
tant part in the eve- 
ning’s festivities. They 
included in the usual 
|. to r. manner the fol- 
lowing: Howard W. 
Minchin, ReQua Elec- 
trical Supply Co., Na- 
tional Director, N. A. 
C. M.; C. W. Joslin, 
Beaucaire, Inc.; Frank 
Spencer, Hickok Mfg. 
Co.; Edmund A. Ran- 
dall, Genesee Valley 
Trust Co.; Herbert 
Bradshaw, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
President, Rochester A. C. M.; Willis 
H. Daggs, Rochester Ribbon & Carbon Co., 
Councillor, Rochester A. C. M.; Elmer 
Weiland, Atlantis Sales Corp.; Jack D. 
Cogswell, Rochester Credit Men’s Service 
Corp.; Charles E. Larry, Rochester Credit 
Men’s Service Corp.; (kneeling) holding 
the head of Ferdinand the Bull, the parts 
in which were taken by Charles J. Briggs, 
Manager, Rochester Credit Men’s Service 
Corp., Ferdi, and Wm. H. Ewell, Rochester 
Lead Works, Nando. 


N. I. C. NEWS 


Kansas City reports an unusually fine 
interest in the educational program in their 
area. About 120 have attended the last 
three credit lectures. On Tuesday, March 
7, they heard Mr. Poindexter on “Coopera- 
tion Between the Credit Department and 
the Sales Department.” The round table 
discussion was quite fiery and heated. 








Cleveland sends word that their Board 
of Trustees have approved the formation 
of a Cleveland Chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit. Plans for the organi- 
zation of this Chapter will be in the hands 
of the Credit Methods and Systems Com- 
mittee. The Chapter plans to hold its own 
educational programs, sponsor meetings for 
the general Association membership and 
help organize and conduct educational 
classes within the Association for credit 
men and women. 


Utica Chapter marked the close of their 
fifteen weeks courses in Credits and Col- 
lections and Business Law by holding a 
dinner on February 24, at which prizes 
were awarded. Chapter President, Arthur 
Mauthe was toastmaster. So much favor- 
able comment has been received on these 
two courses that it is planned to present 
two additional courses next fall. 


Rochester Chapter held a bowling party 
on Saturday evening, March 4, at the Elks 
Club. Refreshments and a buffet supper 
were served. The members brought their 
wives, husbands, and friends. Many prizes 
were awarded. 








Grand Rapids: 


On Monday, March 6, the Grand Rapids 
Association of Insurance Agents invited 
officers of the Grand Rapids A. C. M. to 
be their guests at their regular monthly 
meeting in recognition of the credit men’s 
interest in insurance as the back-stop of 
credit. 


New York: 


The Credit Women’s Group held a suc- 
cessful luncheon and card party on Jan, 
21. About 125 members and friends at- 
tended, including several Philadelphia 
Credit Women led by their Chairman, Miss 
Gertrude Tonnessen. The party netted 
the Group treasury a very nice sum which 
will be used towards the annual Helen R. 
Pouch Scholarship, and the sending of a 
delegate to the National Credit Congress 
in June. 

The Scholarship Contest this year will 
be held on April 27 and it is urged that 
all credit men and women bring it to the 
attention of their juniors and send appli- 
cations to Miss Marion E. King, Chairman 
of the Group, care of the New York C. M. 
A., as soon as possible. 

City Magistrate Jeanette G. Brill ad- 
dressed us on March 2, on “Delinquents in 
the Magistrates Court” and the Group was 
pleased to have with it, at this most in- 
teresting session, “Sister” Helen R. Pouch 
and Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Egelhofer, Mr. 
Egelhofer being First Vice-President of 
the New York C. M. A. 


San Francisco: 


Members of the Credit Women’s Club 
and their guests enjoyed a splendid month- 
ly meeting on March 14. Frank Kugel- 
berg, Secretary, Dimond and Co., in charge 
of imports and exports, showed moving 
pictures on: “The Enchanted Isles of the 
South Seas: Hawaii, Java and Bali.” The 
film included native dancers, shown for 
the first time in color, accompanied by 
native music. 

Several representatives of our Club 
were at the meeting of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club on the morning of March 
8, and had the pleasure of hearing the 
address by F. M. Jacobs, Special Export 
Representative of the Union Oil Co., who 
had just returned from a visit in Japan 
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Cleveland: 


The local Credit Women’s Club held a 
“Quiz Bee” on credits and collections on 
Feb. 15. Scheduled for March 23 was the 
Club’s Keno Party. 










Fresno: 


The first issue of the “Fresno Crediteer” 
made its appearance recently as the official 
publication of the local Credit Women’s 
Club. During the past year the Club’s 
bulletin, under the name of “Credit 
Women,” has grown from its original 
two-page size to 16 mimeographed pages 
with special color cover. The title for the 





























ids new publication resulted from a contest 
tad conducted by the Club, which was won by 
Margaret Driscoll. 
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et Plans for a “Baby Party” were devel- 
oped at the local Credit Women’s Club. 
This was the March meeting’s feature. In 
April the local Club will hold a joint 

suc- meeting with the Utica A. C. M. to hear 

Jan, §. Miles Bouten, formerly foreign cor- 

| at: respondent for the United Press, who will 

phia discuss “Foreign Affairs.” 
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Mr f& “Miss Angeleno” 

tof The “Senorita” above is, in reality, Miss 
Margaret McComas, daughter of Past 
N. A. C. M. President, F. B. McComas 
of Los Angeles. She dressed in this cos- 

Club tume recently when she was selected as 

onth- “Miss Angeleno” to represent Los Angeles 

ugel- at the Golden Gate Exposition. Her pic- 

arge ture also appeared in a recent issue of 

»ving LIFE magazine in connection with the 


f the opening of the San Francisco World’s 
The Fair, 


» for 
d by Bf Tacoma: 
Club The membership committee of the Ta- 


men’s coma Credit Women’s Club has adopted 
farch for its 1939 slogan: “One New Member 
, the Each Month”. They are already well 


xport ahead of the requirements, having secured 

who three members in February alone. Nine- 

apan. teen credit women are now members of the 
Club. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 


When you think of Field Warehousing 





at the Helm 


Fiewp Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian frees money tied up in 
inventory; makes it available almost immediately for paying past due 
bills, meeting needs for more working capital, etc. 


Field Warehousing is a wonderfully efficient, modern method of 
financing. Simple, smooth-working, highly satisfactory when expertly 
managed, but full of snags for the novice. 


Douglas-Guardian head executives have had over 16 years’ exper- 
ience in the field. Our experience will guide you in presenting your 
loan request to your bank. It will be at the helm in setting up the 
Field Warehouse, issuing the Field Warehouse Receipts, maintaining 
bonded custodianship, releasing the merchandise as loan is liquidated. 
Through our years of experience, we have reduced a mass of import- 
ant details to a smooth-operating technique that saves time, saves red 
tape, saves mistakes. 


If you have an immediate need of money, write, wire or 
phone us for specific information needed. At any rate, 
it will pay you to get better acquainted with this 
\ te modern form of financing. 
waren. 
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Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. C. OF. Me 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


* 
Please send us your booklet ‘Financing the Modern a 


FREE BOOKLET 


—a concise, yet com- 
prehensive explanation 
of Field Warehousing 


aa ns, 


City State. 
in general and Douglas- 
Guardian specialized Signed 


service in particular. Whee ae as ee 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 


National Field Warehousing Service 
100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 118 North Front St., New Orleans, La. 
Regional Service Offices at 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas Easton, Md. Tampa, Fla. Springfield, Mo. 
Rochester, N. ¥. New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. Cleveland, O. 
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R. W. Forwood 
General Chairman 


Consumers Power 
Credit Congress. 





Men are working at full speed on plans and pro- 
grams which they hope will make the Forty-fourth 
Credit Congress of the National Association of 
Credit Men on June 11 to 15 an outstanding session 
of our National organization. 
staff member, who 


= Members of the Grand Rapids Association of Credit 
wu 


Fred Schrop, National 
will act as Credit Congress manager, 
has been in Grand Rapids 
since March Ist and will 
remain on the job most of 
the time intervening before 
the Credit Congress starts. 
During April and May 
weekly sessions of the im- 
portant committees have 
been scheduled. 

W. H. Maurer, Ameri- 
can Seating Company, and 
president of the Grand 
Rapids Association, has 
named R. W. Forwood, 
Company, as general chairman of the 
Mr. Forwood will have as liaison of- 


Your Grand Rapids Hosts 


Committee Chairmen Busy on 44th Credit Congress 


charge of the very important hostess committee. This com- 
mittee will have charge of the big program of special en- 
tertainment to be provided for wives and families of Con- 


gress delegates. 


from the 


Mrs. I. C. Spraker, 
Charles A. Coye, Inc., will be in 
charge of the programs and activities 
of the Credit Women’s Group. 
Those who have attended previous 
sessions of the Credit Congress know 
how much help they have received 
information committee. 
This feature is to be under the direc- 


Mrs. Mayo Ziegler 
Hostess 


tion of Floyd Mayo, Bixby Office 
Supply Co., with Rodney Schopps, Pantlind Hotel, as 


vice-chairman. 


Edward B. Neuman, National Brass Co., heads the 





Floyd Mayo 
Information 


committee in charge of registrations. 
This committee is now hard at work 
making a canvass of every large busi- 
ness firm in Grand Rapids, in the 
hope that the host city will make a 
creditable showing in the percentage 
of local registrations as compared 
with the total number attending the 
Congress. The registration desk will 
be in the large ballroom just off the 



















W. H. Maurer Geo. Erhardt 
Pres. G.R.A.C.M. V.-P. Grene Rapids 


ficers President Maurer, Vice-President George Erhardt, 


main lobby of the Pantlind Hotel, 
general headquarters of the Credit 
Congress. The sessions of the Con- 
gress proper and most all of the In- 
dustry Group sessions will be held 
in an imposing municipal auditorium, 
connected by special tunnel with the 
headquarters hotel. 

Fred K. Luneke, Grand Rapids 




















A. F. Zoellner 
Entertainment 








Breen and Halliday Fuel Company, and E. B. Groot, 


executive manager of the Grand 
Rapids Association. 

All entertainment features will be 
under the direction of a general com- 
mittee headed by A. F. Zoellner, 
John K. Burch Co. Mr. Zoellner’s 
committee will have charge of the 
musical and reception on June 11 and 
also the big banquet which will be 
one of the main sessions of the Con- 


Bedding Co., is in charge of trans- 





E. B. Neuman 
Registration 


F. K. Luneke 
Transportation 


portation facilities. This work in- 
volves a considerable amount of de- 
tail but as the program for this year 
does not provide for a “day-off” with 
special entertainment, Mr. Luneke’s 
committee will have to do with the 


. convenience and service to delegates. 


Mayo Ziegler, John Widdicomb 
Co., heads the reception committee. 
As mentioned above, Mrs. Ziegler is 











gress. 

Charles §. MacDonald, Standard Oil Co., is in charge 
of program and speakers. It is too 
early to announce any of the fea- 
tures of the program, but Chairman 
MacDonald will see to it that one 
or two high-light speakers will be 
provided for each session. Several 
men of national repute will be 
heard during the Congress. 

Mrs. Mayo Ziegler will be in 










































C. S. MacDonald 
Program 
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the chief of the hostess committee. 


Fred W. Mare, Alabastine Co., heads the committee on 


publicity. Edward R. Meggs, Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Company, is in 
charge of the very important commit- 
tee on hotel reservations. As the 
delegates will be housed in the Panti- 
land (headquarters), the Rowe and 
the Morton, Mr. Meggs’ group has 
an important work to perform as 
many delegations will arrive on spe- 








Ziegler 
ception 


April, 1939 









sigi 


cial trains and it will be necessary to 
arrange in advance for the speedy as- 
signment of rooms. 

Charles F. Ander- 
son, Grand Rapids 
Varnish Co., will 
look after the de- 
tails of providing 
rooms and _facil- 
ities for the indus- 
try group meet- 
ings. R. A. Colli- 
ton, manager of 
Central Credit Inter@hange, will be in 
charge of the group meetings as a rep- 
resentative of the National staff, Mr. 
Colliton also will 

have charge of the 

group _ sessions’ 

programs. 


The Credit 

Women’s Group 

will as usual have 

a full program. 

Mrs. I. C. Spra- E. R. Meggs 

ker, Charles A —_— 

Coye, Inc., is in charge of arranging 

the facilities for these sessions, the pro- 

grams for which will be under the di- 
rection of the of- 
ficers of the Na- 
tional Credit Wo- 


men’s group. 


F. W. Mare 
Publicity 


Russell Fairles, 
National Bank of 
Grand Rapids, and 
Martin E. Lillie, 
Old Kent Bank, 
will be in charge 
of the Bankers’ sessions during the 
convention. The bankers group is 
generally one of the largest in attend- 
ance at a Credit 
Congress. 


C. F. Anderson 
‘oups 


Only those who 
have served on 
committees for 
host Associations 
know how much 
work is required 
in advance to ar- 
range the many 
details incident to a National Credit 
Congress. When we go to the con- 
vention city and find everything pre- 
pared for our entertainment and con- 
venience, only a few take thought of 
the hours of effort put forth by the 
members of the host Association. 
These workers deserve some sort of a 
badge of merit for their arduous 


labors, 


Russell Fairles 
Bankers 


Diablo Dam and Power House, Skagit River, Washington 


Water elow 
the Dam 


Water above the dam is a source of tremendous potential 
p 

power, but “water below the dam” and below the power house 

turns no turbines. 


Credit losses are “water below the dam”—turn no wheels of 
industry or trade. The astute Credit Executive exerts every 
force at his command to prevent losses— studying, appraising, 
and reviewing records, ratings, and Interchange Reports. Yet 
losses are inevitable. 


American Credit Insurance 


provides reimbursement on these unpreventable credit losses, 
promptly turns money back into active, profitable channels. 


“American” covers insolvencies and delinquencies on all ac- 
counts. Investigate these liberal, economical policies. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


-J. F. McCFADDEN, President 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. Xl4 
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Arranging Industry Group Programs 


Plan to Consolidate Groups to Increase Interest 


cupy an important place, will find ideal facilities for 

meetings at the Forty-Fourth Annual Credit Con- 

gress of the National Association of Credit Men, 
meeting in Grand Rapids, Mich., June 11th to 15th. 
The General Congress sessions will be held at the city 
auditorium which is connected by subway with the Pant- 
lind Hotel, and ample space is available in the audi- 
torium and the hotel for all industry meetings. Thus, 
for all practical purposes, every meeting will be held 
under the same roof as the General Credit Congress Ses- 
sions. Each industry will have available a room de- 
signed specifically for meeting purposes. ‘Thus, ample 
accommodations and every convenience will be available. 

Two full half days have been set aside for industry 
group meetings—Tuesday afternoon, June 13th, and 
Wednesday afternoon, June 14th. 

This will be the ninth year during which industry 
group meetings have been a part of the annual Credit 
Congress. Interest and attendance at meetings have in- 
creased each year, and new attendance records are in- 
dicated for several of the meetings at Grand Rapids. 

During the past few years, there has developed an 
appreciation of the need for greater permanency for in- 
dustry activity within the Association. Logically, this 
should center around the annual conference of the indus- 
try at the Credit Congress. In an effort to accomplish 
that permanency, one item of business on the program of 
each meeting at Grand Rapids will be the selection of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, and a committee to continue 
active throughout the year, to serve as a contact point for 
the industry and as a medium for the centralization of 
ideas respecting the industry’s particular problems, thus 
assuring that they are given proper place and attention on 
the program for the next annual meeting, which will be 
developed under the guidance of the committee selected. 

This type of organization has been in effect in some in- 
dustries for several years. Its merit is evidenced by the 
larger attendance at the annual meetings, by the closer 
contact and acquaintanceship which prevail throughout 
the industry, and, in some instances, in other meetings of 
the Industry during the course of the year. 

In working toward greater permanency of organization, 
there is a recognized need for readjustment in the num- 
ber and classification of industry meétings, for two rea- 
sons. Many meetings scheduled in past years have been 
unsuccessful, due to lack of attendance; and those who 
have come to the Convention anticipating attending such 
meetings have obviously been keenly disappointed. The 
practical organization for industry meetings is, of course, 
that which assures specialization to ewhatever degree is 
practical in the light of the attendance factor, the prin- 
ciple being that the delegates to the Credit Congress 
would prefer joining in a meeting with another branch 


= Industry group meetings, which have come to oc- 
we 
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of their industry or with an allied industry rather than 
waive the opportunity of attending any meeting. 


The following industry group meetings have been 
definitely scheduled for Grand Ragjds— 


Advertising Media 

Automotive Supplies 

Banking 

Brewers, Distillers, Wholesale Liquor 
Building Material & Construction 

Cement 

Clothing, Wearing Apparel & Dry Goods 
Coal & Solid Fuels 

Confectionery Manufacturing 

Drugs & Chemicals 

Electrical & Radio 

Fine Paper 

Food Products & Confectionery—Wholesale 
Food Products & Allied Lines—Manufacturing 
Footwear 

Furniture, Floor Coverings & Home Furnishings 
Hardware Manufacturing 
Hardware—Wholesale 

Insurance 

Iron & Steel 

Jewelry 

Machinery & Supplies 

Meat Packing 

Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 

Paper Products & Converters 

Petroleum 

Plumbing & Heating 

Public Utilities 

Reinforcing & Bar Steel 

Stationery, Publishing, School & Office Supplies 
Textiles. 


If you plan on attending the Convention, check the 
foregoing list and, if you do not find a meeting of inter- 
est to you, then communicate at once with R. A. Colliton, 
P. O. Box 1398, Central Station, St. Louis, Mo., advis- 
ing him of your desires and, if possible, suggesting the 
names of others in your line who you feel would be in- 
terested in such a meeting. 

Every industry has two credit interests: (1) Problems 
relating strictly to the Industry; (2) Problems affecting 
credit in all industries. They are recognized as of equal 
importance. ‘The first is treated in the industry group 
meetings ; the second, in the general sessions of the Credit 
Congress. Therefore, plan your convention trip to spend 
the full time from June 11th to 15th in Grand Rapids 
gaining full advantage from both the general sessions 
and the meeting of those in your industry. Attendance 
at industry group meetings will, as heretofore, be based 
upon Convention registration. 


ce - o . © . . ° e 7 . . . 44 - . . - . . . . . . . . . April, 1939 
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Small Town Banks 
Hold-Up Targets 


Bank burglaries and holdups dur- 
ing the Association fiscal year 
ended August 31 last totaled 137, 
another new. low since 1916, re- 
ports James E. Baum, Protective De- 
partment manager. The peak year for 
bank robbery was 1932 with 631 crimes 
of violence. 

Mr. Baum reported that banks in 
small communities and branch offices 
accounted for 106 of the 110 daylight 
holdups of banks in the year. Seventy- 
six attacks were against banks in com- 
munities of less than 10,000 population, 
30 were against branches and two 
against messengers. 

“Only two of the 100 robberies,” he 
said, “were against banks in cities hav- 
ing a population of more than 50,000. 
Lacking sufficient police protection, it 
is obvious that the small bank or branch 
office in suburban or rural communities 
places ‘Welcome’ on the mat for bank 
robbery unless safe-guarded with the 
most modern and effective machinery 
of prevention. It is equally clear that 
solution of the bank robbery problem 
rests largely with banks located in 
these small communities.” —Banking. 


| New Books | 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING. 
By Harold H. Maynard, Ph.D., 
Walter C. Weidler, M.A., Theo- 
dore N. Beckman, Ph.D. (Revised 
Third Edition). The Ronald Press 
Company. $4.50. 


Changes in marketing procedures 
brought about by legislation, integra- 
tion and research have been notably 
numerous and rapid in recent years. 

The revision of this volume retains 
the materials in the two preceding edi- 
tions which experience has shown to be 
valuable. Emphasis has been placed 
on principles of marketing, rather than 
purely descriptive and factual phases 


of the subject. However, the quanti- | 


tative and factual aspects of the subject 
have not been neglected. 

Significant data made available by 
three censuses of business and other 
institutional and private research pro- 
jects are liberally used to show func- 
tional trends in marketing. 

This book is particularly adapted to 
those who desire a complete survey of 
the field of marketing without the ne- 
Cessity for supplementary reading. 











You had worries enough when your chemist made a mistake, and 


newspaper headlines screamed the stories of people taken sick 
after using your product. But matters became even more serious 
when claims totaling enough to embarrass you financially were 
filed against you. Remember how relieved you felt the day this man 
told you that the U. S. F. & G. had settled those claims fairly and 
promptly? 


Your business today is sound as a dollar, thanks to a “friendly 
word” from this man. “You're pretty careful,” he’d said, “but 
suppose something went wrong? You'd have a lot of claims to 
pay. You should have Product Public Liability Insurance and 
Property Damage.” After thinking it over, you’d decided that 
perhaps you should. 


This man is one of the 9,000 U. S. F. & G. Agents. He has a wide 
contact with both business and personal coverage problems. 
Your local U. S. F. & G. Agent will gladly give you the result of 
his experience to help you solve your coverage problems by show- 
ing you the ways in which fidelity, casualty and surety insurance 
can protect you and your business. Your telephone book will 
give you his name. Telephone him today. 


U. S. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
‘ with which is affiliated 






FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 


Se ee : 
= ve ce 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 
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Urge Care in Selection of Truckmen 


Survey Shows Losses on C. O. D. Shipments 


That there is no substitute for common-sense credit their members on this subject and forward to the Wash- 
administration is amply demonstrated in the recently- ington Office factual data to support the presentation 
completed survey of C.O.D. shipments by motor car- to the Commission. The questionnaires issued by Local 
riers operating under the Interstate Commerce Com- Associations on this subject varied greatly and render it 
mission. The survey showed that the same precautions impossible to submit National percentage figures. 
taken with regard to a prospective debtor should be util- However, all reports were in agreement on essential 
ized when entrusting a C.O.D. shipment to a motor car- points and two of them are fairly typical of the general 
rier, despite protective laws, rules and regulations that situation. ; 
might seem to obviate such measures. One participant in New York Kansas City 
the survey said, “I would rather sell on open account than Percentage of membership replying 
to ship C.O.D. by truck without complete investigation.” $0 QUCHORNEHE ....---- onnejeces 23.5% 22.4% 
core ; a — s Percentage of those replying who 
Proof of the value of preliminary investigation lies in the use trucks for any C.O.D. shipments 62.9% 76.7% 
fact that losses on C.O.D. shipments, with a few isolated Percentage who ship C.O.D. to any 10.0% 14.0% 

. ° ° DHEORE 6 sewer cccr dodeseccvesevcscecs U"7o “70 
exceptions, occur where no comprehensive effort is made to Percentage vebetting iete........ 7.8% 127% 
check the qualifications of the carrier; while losses are Average loss for reporting members 
reduced to a negligible minimum where thorough inves- for year 1938..........+++eeee0s $12.81 $7.02 
tigation of the carrier is the rule. : ; The $12.81 average loss figure shown in the New 

Two survey reports give eloquent testimony on this York survey includes two exceptional losses of $1500 and 
point : nd ; $600. Eliminating these two figures reduces the average 

Our Spokane Association replied to the survey as loss figure to less than $6.00. 
follows: In submitting their findings, the New York Credit 

“This Association has maintained a most efficient traffic bureau Men’s Subcommittee on C.O.D. Shipments by Motor 
for the last twenty-five years and never in that time have our Vehicle made the following significant observations: 
members suffered a material loss through motor carrier mishaps.” 

icv} : ’ caee ; “Unfortunately, dollar totals of the entire volume of goods 

Our Louisville Credit Men’s Association reported : shipped by truck on a C.O.D. basis are unobtainable. It is 

“The Blue Book of Motor Trucking Lines,” sponsored by this therefore impossible to calculate losses as a percentage of 
Association and now going into its fifth year, has been re- shipments. Since shipments of this type accounted for only a 
sponsible for protecting shippers in this section against losses small proportion of total shipments, and since only 7.8 per 
of consequence, and the Supervisor of Motor Transportation cent reported losses on this small proportion, it seems fair to 
for the State of Kentucky has been most complimentary of assume that the percentage of loss suffered on total C.O.D. 
this service rendered the shipping public.” shipments by motor truck is exceedingly small. .... In view 


of the high ratio of failure in the trucking industry, it is not 


Prompted by inquiries and complaints from members surprising that shippers suffer losses through the failure of 


in regard to motor carrier C.O.D. and damage claims, truckmen to remit C.O.D. payments. What is surprising is the 
the N.A.C.M. Washington office conferred with officials small amount of losses revealed by the survey.” 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission and discussed The Subcommittee completed its report with the con- 
the matter in complete detail. Those conferences resulted clusion that “the problem is not of sufficient importance 
in the suggestion that factual data be submitted to the to the general business community to justify legislative 
Commission substantiating our members’ complaints. It action.” 

was felt that the Commission would give favorable con- The general lack of interest displayed in this matter, 
sideration to such a presentation, and, if the facts war- the meager factual data submitted and the apparently in- 
ranted, would consider the advisability of requiring motor consequential losses reported would seem to substantiate 
carriers to provide fidelity bonds for the protection of the decision reached by the Subcommittee of the New 
C.O.D. shippers. York Credit Men’s Association. 

At the same time it was pointed out that the motor car- While the survey did not produce the facts expected, 
riers were already rather heavily burdened with rules it was productive of several worthwhile suggestions. 
and regulations, that some of them were having a difficult Among them the following are worthy of note: 
time “making ends meet”, and that they should not be Many members apparently incorrectly believe that the 
required to go to the added expense of filing new tariffs bonds now required of the motor carriers by the Inter- 
and obtaining C.O.D. bond coverage unless there was state Commerce Commission afford some protection on 
pressing and urgent need for such requirements. C.O.D. shipments. Such protection, however, is only 

These conferences were reported to all Associations furnished through fidelity bonds and the Interstate Com- 
in May, 1938, and again in the Legislative Manual merce Commission does not require such bonds at this 
(1938-39, Section V), with the request that they survey time though it has authority to impose such a regulation 
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if it desires to do so. 

In an effort to protect their C.O.D. 
shipments some members buy their own 
insurance protection and some insist 
upon the carrier providing fidelity 
bonds. Other members report they in- 
sist that carriers trustee C.O.D. funds, 
and advocate legislation on that point. 
Some demand that only checks made 
payable to the shipper be given to the 
carrier. Other precautionary methods 
designed to assure and hasten the re- 
ceipt of C.O.D. funds by the shipper 
were utilized, but throughout all the 
reports it was evident that the only de- 
pendable safeguard was a careful and 
comprehensive investigation of the car- 
rier handling C.O.D. shipments. 

One local Association questionnaire 
asked —“‘What percentage of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission motor car- 
riers operating in this area are finan- 
cially sound?” Members replying to 
that question rated the responsible car- 
riers from 1% to 90% or better—a 
range that would seem to necessitate 
the immediate development of a more 
adequate and dependable method of ap- 
praisal. 

If you have had losses on C.O.D. 
truck shipments report to NACM 
Washington Bureau. 


64 Billions For 
Americans in ’38 


Secretary of Commerce Harry L. 
Hopkins makes known that income re- 
ceived by individuals in the United 
States in the form of wages, salaries, 
dividends, interest, entrepreneurial in- 
come, rents, relief and social security 
benefits totaled more than 64 billion 
dollars in 1938. The 1938 aggregate 
of 64.2 billion dollars was 7 per cent 
below the 69 billion dollars recorded 
for 1937. 


The drop in the purchasing power 
of consumers arising from current in- 
come was somewhat smaller than the 
decline in the total dollar income, since 
living costs were slightly lower in 1938. 


While income payments in 1938 
were 40 per cent higher than in 1933, 
they continued 18 per cent below the 
record level of 78.6 billion dollars for 
1929. The cost of living of urban 
wage earners averaged 14 per cent 
lower in 1938 than in 1929, indicating 
a moderately lower real income in 


1938. 


The compensation of employes dur- 
ing 1938 totaled 42.1 billion dollars 
as against 45.4 billion dollars received 


by employes in 1937, representing a 
decline of 7 per cent. 

The 25 per cent decline in dividend 
disbursements in 1938 was the sharpest 
drop for any type of income payment. 


Tax Payments to Be 
Shown on Statements 


A revision of the standard financial 
statement form used by the National 
Credit Office has been completed by 
the Committee on Accountants of the 
Uptown Credit Group, an affiliated 
association of the National Federation 
of Textiles, Inc., and the new form 
will be used by the agency in connec- 
tion with 1938 end-of-year statements. 

The new arrangement of the various 
items is in keeping with the routine 
followed by accountants in preparing 
figures for their clients, and for this 
reason, it is felt that the revised state- 
ment should meet with general ap- 
proval, Special consideration has been 
given to the various taxes now imposed 
by Federal, State and local Govern- 
ments, and a number of lines are al- 
lotted on the form to taxes so as to 
permit the listing of each obligation 
in detail. 










tection; 


“’\ CREDIT REPORT” on 
YOUR Insurance 


Set-up 
a 


Cost-FREE and obligation-free you may obtain 
from any agent of the Royal-Liverpool Groups an 
Insurance Survey and Analysis which will— 


(1) show the insurable hazards peculiar to your busi- 
ness, the extent to which they are now covered, 
and a breakdown of your insurance costs; 


(2) point out any weakness in your insurance pro- 


(3) submit recommendations which may reduce the 
cost of your insurance program or provide for 
it more efficiently. 


Why not let a local representative of the Royal-Liverpool 


Groups demonstrate his ability to serve you by means of such 


a Survey and Analysis? 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY e 


PRITISH & FOREICN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & “LOWE INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


@ THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


THE NEWARY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY @ ROYAL INSURANCE_COMPANY, LTD. @ STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Fire Protection 
in Plant and Store 
as Aid to Credit 


By Frank Arnold, Credit Manager, 
Pontiac Varnish Works, Pontiac, Mich. 


In an excellent article published in Crepir AND FI- 

NANCIAL MANAGEMENT for October, 1938, Mr. 

wy Clarence T. Hubbard points out that, in studying a 

customer’s credit situation, his fire insurance cover- 

age should be analyzed just as carefully as his finan- 
cial statement. 

After reading this article, every credit man will realize 
the importance of insuring the values on which credit is 
based from destruction by fire. But should not the cus- 
tomer’s system of fire protection also receive considera- 
tion? 

After all, the important thing is to prevent destructive 
fires. Fire insurance cushions the blow dealt by fire but 
does not completely deaden it. No matter how great 
the insurance coverage may be, every fire causes some 
losses that are irretrievable. And it is right that this 
should be the case, for insurance does not repay the com- 
munity for property that has been destroyed nor for the 
losses caused by unemployment, and it is against public 
interest that fires should ever be profitable, or even self- 
supporting. Property owners should suffer some per- 
sonal loss from every fire to prevent them from becoming 
careless about fires. ; 

But such losses may affect credit. According to the 
Western Actuarial Bureau, 100 representative business 
concerns had the following experience after bad fires: 


26% were unaffected as to credit rating but lost 
in other ways. 

14% suffered a reduction of 30% to 6634% in 
their credit ratings. 


17% furnished financial statements before the fire 
but not afterwards. 


43% did not resume business. 


It is plain, therefore, that the credit man has a real 
interest in his customers’ fire protection methods. 

The case of one large, well-known manufacturer shows 
what can be done in the way of fire protection. Though 
this company’s plant represents property values well up 
in the millions, its annual fire losses have not exceeded 
$5,000 for years, and in one recent year, though 219 fires 
broke out, the total property damage by fire was only 
$59.95. Certainly, a company with such a fire record 
deserves a high credit rating! 

This company’s fire protection system may well serve 
as a model, for the principles employed apply to even the 
smallest industries and businesses. 

There is no panic when a fire breaks out in this plant, 
for all employees have been taught what to do in such 
an emergency. Certain of the men in the group nearest 
the fire run at once to the nearest fire alarm box and 
turn in an alarm that summons the plant fire brigade; 
others guide any women workers present to a place of 
safety; and the rest seize hand fire extinguishers, which 
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are scattered by the thousand throughout the plant, and 
attack the blaze. A few minutes after the alarm is turned 
in, the fire brigade arrives on the scene, ready to go into 
action if its services are required. But upwards of 90% 
of the fires are extinguished by the workers before the 
firemen arrive. 

Should the workers fail to control the fire, or should 
it gain sufficient headway before it is observed, automatic 
sprinklers come into play and the firemen use hose streams, 
supplied from a comprehensive system of standpipes. But 
because the workers usually take prompt. and effective 
action while the fire is still small, both the fire and the 
water losses are usually insignificant. 

This method of combating fires is supplemented by a 
well organized program of fire prevention, and the two 
together reduce the chances of a really destructive fire 
in this plant almost to the vanishing point. 

Thousands of other industrial plants, stores, ware- 
houses, and other business establishments are equally well 
protected; but in many more the facilities for fighting 
fires are inadequate and little attention is paid to fire 
prevention. 

Surely, these factors affect credit and are legitimate 
subjects for investigation on the part of credit men. 


Believes Insurance 
Should Be Checked 
By C.P.A. Audits 


Alfred Rothschild, Credit Manager of Weiss & Klau, 
Inc., New York City, representing the New York 
ly Credit Men’s Association, spoke at a conference called 
by Attorney General John J. Bennett, Jr., of New 
York relative to formulating proposals to correct public 
accounting practices. Mr. Rothschild said the organiza- 
tion he represents has long sought clarification of the public 
accountant’s function in connection with insurance as it 
affects the standing of the firm whose statement he is 
preparing. 

While not expecting an accountant to make a detailed 
insurance survey Mr. Rothschild believes there should be 
a standardized or officially recommended procedure with 
regard to what should and should not be included in an 
accounting statement with reference to insurance. 

“In our view,” he said, “one of the functions of the 
C.P.A. in the case of a full audit might well include the 
checking of fire insurance policies against inventory and 
the stating of the results of that check on the statement, 
making it perfectly clear, however, that all that had been 
checked was the amount of the policies and that they 
were actually in force. 

“It is conceivable that if such procedure had been fol- 
lowed in the McKesson & Robbins case, the non-existence 
of certain inventories listed might have been discovered 
much sooner than it was. 

“We believe two things should be done: (1) The 
function of the accountant with regard to the insurance 
position of the firm whose statement he is preparing should 
be definitely determined. This function, in our view, in- 
cludes such details as the checking of fire insurance policies 
against inventory and real estate values, the checking up 
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of fidelity bonds and liability policies, 


and the general listing of all policies 
along standardized lines to be agreed 
upon. (2) Since the accountant’s 
work in this connection must definitely 
stop short of an actual detailed insur- 
ance survey, the advisability of requir- 
ing that such a survey by a qualified 
insurance expert be furnished in the 
case of all corporations whose securi- 
ties are offered for sale to the general 
public be most carefully studied.” 

The American Institute of Account- 
ants is making a study of procedure in 
checking insurance in audits. 


British Fire Losses Show 
Nearly 10% Drop in 1938 


The year 1938 is expected to prove 
a favorable one for British fire offices 
compared with its predecessor. For the 
period of eleven months to the end of 
November the total losses in the British 
Isles were estimated at a cost of £7,- 
895,000 ($39,475,000), as against 
£8,652,000 ($43,260,000) for the same 
period of 1937. This shows a decline 
of £757,000 ($3,785,000), which is 
unlikely to be lost through the experi- 
ence of the final month of the year. 
Although the December figures have 
not yet been issued it is known that 
no serious fire occurred during the 
month. 

The figures refer to direct fire losses 
only and do not include consequential 
loss, which may in some cases assume 
substantial proportions. Moreover, the 
figures are estimates of damage done 
and do not necessarily coincide with 
the insurance cover on the property 
destroyed. 


Spending Ourselves Rich 


Perhaps the greatest danger that we 
face in this country is inherent in the 
fact that we recently purchased a busi- 
ness recovery by the expenditure of 
borrowed money, and now we are in 
the process of buying another recovery 
by spending still more borrowed money. 
The deplorable result is that our peo- 
ple quite generally become convinced 
that government is primarily responsi- 
ble for business activity. In reality 
it is as futile for us to believe that we 
can spend ourselves rich as for us to 
suppose that a man can drink himself 
sober.—CoL. Ayres, Cleveland Trust 


0. 








Hidden reefs 





Buoys mark the hidden reefs which peril shipping. But no signal warns of the 
hidden hazards which threaten business and financial institutions and those 


whom they serve. 


Thus the only safe course lies in adequate, all-round insurance and bonding 


protection. 


Standard of Detroit, strong and experienced, protects against financial losses 
consequent on personal injury, automobile accident, robbery and burglary, 
embezzlement, forgery, and allied hazards. A Standard agent will gladly outline 
a program of sound coverage for bank, business, or customer. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 


“That’s Organization” 


In the old stage coach days, a passen- 
ger by his admiration encouraged the 
driver to demonstrate his adept use of 
the whip, flicking a horse-fly into ob- 
livion from a horse’s rump and neatly 
dispatching a nearby mud-dauber. 

“Can’t you knock off that thing 
hanging from that branch up there?” 
asked the passenger. 

“Well, I could,” drawled the driver, 
“but it don’t seem best.” He spat ac- 
curately at a sunflower and concluded, 





“You see, son, a horse-fly is just a 
horse-fly, and one mud-dauber is one 
mud-dauber, but a hornet’s nest—well, 
that’s an organization. ’—T he Leather- 
neck. 


Railroad Rehabilitation 


America’s railroads need to spend 
$600,000,000 a year for the next five 
years for equipment, including annual 
purchases of 100,000 freight cars and 
2,000 locomotives, states the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 
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Payroll Taxes Hit 
Wage-Earners Most 


The wage-earners of the nation will 
bear almost the entire burden of the 
payroll taxes imposed by the Social Se- 
curity Act for the financing of old-age 
benefits, the Committee on Old Age 
Security of the Twentieth Century 
Fund declares in its recently published 
report, “More Security for Old Age”. 
Because the employers’ 50 per cent 
share will be largely passed on in the 


form of higher prices or lower wages, 
i 


the workers will have to pay this tax 
indirectly, as well as the direct tax on 
wages. 

The only way to prevent this, the 
report declares, is to meet part of the 
cost of old-age insurance out of gen- 
eral income taxes fixed according to 
each taxpayer’s ability to pay. 

The Twentieth Century Fund’s 
Committee believes that a beginning 
should be made in this direction by 
confining the amount of the wage and 
payroll taxes to a lower rate than that 
now set and by providing that addi- 
tional amounts needed to pay benefits 





HOW AaA-] COMPANIES 


Increase Sales and Profits 
by Securing Credits Under 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


M*.. great corporations now gear their credits to their cus- 
tomers’ sales abilities, mot financial worth. 


For example: Through LAWRENCE SYSTEM you might ship large 





orders to a distributor whose working capital is not up to his sales 
ability, without releasing title to the merchandise until it is paid 
for. Another application enables your customer to use LAWRENCE 
SysTEM for financing his purchases through his own bank. 


Consider this: A radio distributor, financially able to purchase 
about $300,000 worth of radios per year, actually handles over 
$2,000,000 worth. By using LAWRENCE SysTEM, his banks lend 
him 100% of the factory invoice value of his orders, less freight. 
Thus, his only limit is his sales ability! 


Hundreds of banks and many of America’s leading manufac- 
turers have been using LAWRENCE SYSTEM as a regular credit meas- 
ure for years. For full information, write to our nearest office—and 
ask for the new booklet, ‘Questions and Answers about Lawrence 
System of Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory.’’ 


CREATING COMMODITY PAPER AGAINST INVENTORY 
A. T. GiBSON, President 


New York: 52 Wall Street ¢ CH1CcAGO: One North LaSalle Street ¢ BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Building 
BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square * KANSAS C1TY, MO: Commerce Trust Bldg. « DALLAS: Santa Fe Bidg. 
Houston: 1001 Shell Bldg. « Los ANGELES, 1020 W. P. Story Bldg. © SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St. 
FRESNO: 2030 Anna St.e SPOKANE: S. 155 Stevens * PORTLAND, Ore: U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. * HONOLULU 





be obtained from general tax revenues, 

The Committee sees no necessity for 
building up the huge reserve fund 
called for in the Act. “Although re- 
serves must be established by private 
insurance companies to guarantee bene- 
fit payments, the government need not 
do this because it can use the taxing 
power to meet any deficits. Old-age 
benefits under the Social Security Act 
could be paid on an annual current cost 
basis with a small contingency reserve, 
the Committee believes, instead of de- 
pending upon interest obtained from 
investment of a huge reserve fund in 
government securities. 

With the reserve fund eliminated, 
except for a small amount maintained 
for contingencies, the taxes on wages 
and payrolls could be restricted for a 
much longer period of time to the 1 
per cent rate now being paid. 


Thinks States Should 
Have Fair Trade 


Commissions 
OF less demand of state fair trade 
iV) 


laws demand establishment of state 

administrative bodies similar to the 

Federal Trade Commission, Rob- 
ert Tannenbaum concludes in the cur- 
rent issue of the Journal of Business 
of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Tannenbaum’s study is pub- 
lished in “Cost Under the Unfair 
Practices Acts,” one of the series of 
“Studies in Business Administration” 
issued in conjunction with the Journal. 

Making a detailed analysis of eco- 
nomic factors which brought enact- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman and 
Tydings-Miller Acts, Mr. Tannen- 
baum emphasizes conflicting elements 
in the fair trade laws of the 42 states 
which have enacted them. 

He concentrates on definitions of 
“leader selling” and points out the 
sharp distinction between what he calls 
“leader selling,” —selling at a level 
above cost exclusive of operating and 
overhead costs—and “predatory leader 
selling”—selling below the actual cost 
to the retailer of the product. 

While there are many who question 
the advisability of laws prohibiting 
sales below a fixed figure, believing 
that such laws are economically un- 
sound and impracticable, Mr. Tannen- 
baum says, he assumes the desirability 
of such laws has been established and 
the question now is to decide the man- 
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ner in which such a prohibition should 
be effected. 

Tannenbaum criticizes the present 
acts on the following grounds: 

“Their definitions of cost in most 
cases are vague. 

“They attempt to regulate by a 
blanket prohibition many unlike indus- 
tries composed of many unlike firms. 

“They leave to the slow process of 
judicial interpretation the giving of 
content and meaning to their uncertain 
provisions. 

“They are unalterable except by 
amendment. 

“Most serious of all, if applied indis- 
criminately, they may produce unex- 
pected conséquences.”’ 

To clarify the present muddled sit- 
uation and make the laws efficacious, 
Tannenbaum recommends enactment 
of legislation that declares price-cutting 
is prohibited as contrary to the public 
interest. This legislation must care- 
fully define the practice, he contends. 

“A state administrative body similar 
to the Federal Trade Commission 
should be established,” he continues, 
“and charged with the administration 
and enforcement of the law. This 
body should be constituted with the 
aim of attaining impartiality. 

“The general principles which are 
to control the actions of such a body 
should be carefully stated and should 
not be so rigid as to prevent a flexible 
application of the law.” 

The most important factor, Tannen- 
baum says, is to define loss-leader sell- 
ing and he suggests a definition “as 
sales at a price below the costs of the 
most efficient operator in the market.” 

“The administrative body might 
then be charged, among other things,” 
he concludes, “with the task of deter- 
mining for each industry, who the most 
efficient operator is and what his costs 
are, 

“Such findings could be changed 
from time to time as conditions war- 
ranted. 

“The body might also be given 
power to settle any dispute arising be- 
tween firms coming under the provi- 
sions of the law, to establish such rules 
and regulations as are necessary to 
Carry out the purpose of the law, and 
to enforce its general provisions.” 

Tannenbaum concedes that “such a 
suggestion is general,” but, he says, “it 
should be sufficient to indicate the pos- 
sibilities of a more intelligent approach 
to price legislation—one not involving 
the ambiguities, uncertainties and in- 


flexibilities found in the acts. For, if 
such legislation is deemed desirable and 
if it is to prove successful, the device 
employed to carry out its intents must 
be such as to make it dynamic and 
adaptable to the multiplicity of condi- 
tions under which it must apply.” 


Hire-Purchase 
Contracts to Be 
Under British Law 


The first British statute dealing 
specifically with hire-purchase 
ly agreements in England became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1939. The 
Act applies only to England and Wales 
and is restricted to hire-purchase agree- 
ments and credit sale agreements in 
which the purchase price does not ex- 
ceed £100 (approximately $475.00) 
with a few exceptions, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 

This important statute is fully dis- 
cussed by J. H. Barkmeier, Division of 
Commercial Laws, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, in the March 
number of the Comparative Law Series 
published by the Department. 

The March Comparative Law Series 
contains several other interesting and 
timely articles including “The Court 
System in the Soviet Union; the Pales- 
tine Trade Mark Law; New Immi- 
gration Requirements of Cuba; Argen- 
tine Regulation of Power and Light 
Companies; and Commercial Arbitra- 
tion in Greece.” ‘There are brief legal 
notes from Argentine, Australia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Great 
Britain and the Union of South Africa. 
Exporters and attorneys should find 
much of interest in the March number 
of the Comparative Law Series, it was 
stated. 


ANNOTATIONS ON SMALL 
LOAN LAWS. By F. B. Huba- 
chek. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. $3.00. 

Based on the sixth draft of the uni- 
form small loan law, this is a treat- 
ment of judicial decisions involving the 
validity and interpretation of small 
loan laws, with a critical analysis of 
certain devices often used for the eva- 
sion of usury laws. 


The average American consumes six 
quarts of ice cream a year.—‘‘National 
Grocers Bulletin.” 
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LYDE WILLIA 
By Da. C anruentt oF ECONO 


. 
HEAD OF THE DE ensity OF CHATTANOOGA 


This Free Book 
gives the answer 


Can a community credit control policy help your 
retailer customers cut their credit costs? In this 
free book you can read what such a policy has 
already accomplished for retailers in Cincinnati, 
Detroit, and other cities. 

Here Dr. Phelps, the well known credit au- 
thority, explains the different policies adopted, 
tells how they work, and reports the benefits 
they have brought. 


What others have done 


In Detroit the collection percentages rose over 
a couple of years by 20 to 25 points. There was 
a marked reduction in credit losses and capital 
tied up in outstandings was cut down. 

In Cincinnati the average collection percent- 
age of cooperating stores has reached a higher 
figure than during the boom period of 1928-29. 
The policy has reduced bookkeeping and collec- 
tion costs, and cut bad debt losses. 


How to create policy 


This booklet also reports the results obtained in 
other cities. In a concluding chapter you will 
learn how to create a community credit policy 
and how to put it into operation. The policy 
should bring just as many benefits in your city 
as it has in others. Household Finance has pub- 
lished Dr. Phelps’ booklet as a contributjon to 
better credit methods. Copies for distribution to 
your customers will be supplied for mailing costs 
only. The coupon will bring you a free copy 
without obligation. 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching 
Your Dollar” at the New York World’s Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
- +. one of America’s leading family finance 
organizations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

Dept. CFM-4, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free copy of “A Community Credit 
Control Policy.’’ This request places me under no 
obligation. 
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Forthcoming Biography of 
Senator Carter Glass Should be 
Read by Every Business Man 


CARTER GLASS—A Biography. By 
Rixey Smith and Norman Beasley. 
To be published at the end of April 
by Longmans, Green & Co., 114 
Fifth avenue, New York City. $3. 


be on the “must” reading list of 

every financial executive. The Hon. 

Carter H. Glass, senior United 
States Senator from Virginia, undoubt- 
edly has had a stronger influence on 
Federal legislation and governmental 
action affecting business finances than 
any other statesman since Alexander 
Hamilton. N.A.C.M. “oldsters”’ still 
thrill with pleasure as they recall the 
successful fight made by Senator Glass 
for the Federal Reserve Act. Since 
that memorable victory, there has been 
no legislation affecting money and 
credit which has not been largely in- 
fluenced by Senator Glass. 

When a State Senator in Virginia, 
Carter Glass served on the Committee 
of Finance, and had been in Congress 
hardly a year and a half when he was 
appointed to the influential Committee 
on Banking and Currency. From that 
day, April 1, 1904, to this, he has 
watched over, slaved over, guided and 
guarded and reformed the banking, 
credit and currency systems of the na- 
tion with the ability and care of genius 
and a patriotism vital with the con- 
viction that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 

The opening of the files of so impor- 
tant a public man has brought to light 
extraordinary revelations with regard to 
behind-the-scenes events and the per- 
sonal opinions of men in positions of 
power during momentous times. Let- 
ters and cables, both official and private, 
from the files of the Treasury and from 
Glass’s own files, personal notes from 
his diaries, also authentic conversations, 
all provide exciting reading. 

There are communications between 
Glass and Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt, House, Bryan, 
Newton D. Baker, McAdoo, Huey 
Long, and many others. 

From these revealing documents we 
learn: 

What representatives of the bank- 
ing interests tried to vitiate the pur- 
poses of the Federal Reserve Act and 


“. Here’s a biography which should 
hv 


how such influences affected Wilson, 

Bryan, McAdoo, and House. 

Who helped to define our position 
with regard to post-war economic 
problems and what policy was urged 
on Wilson and the American Peace 
Commission abroad. 

Whether Wilson desired a third 
term. 

What the relations between Roose- 
velt, Hoover, and Glass were and 
what actually went on in the banking 
crisis of 1933. 

Why Glass declined the Treasury 
post in Roosevelt’s cabinet. 

Who first proposed crop restric- 
tion. 

How Glass views the New Deal. 
Carter Glass was born eighty years 

ago, in 1858. His life sweeps from the 
Civil War to the present—through Re- 
construction, through the years of ex- 
pansion and empire-building, through 
the World War, through the boom days 
of the twenties and the depression days 
of the thirties. One half of those 
eighty years has been spent in the serv- 
ice of the people of the United States 
and in ‘the exercise of this term of of- 
fice the name of Glass has become a 
byword for courage, intelligence, perse- 
verance and integrity. 

He has had a directing voice in the 
Democratic Party Platforms of 1920, 
1924, 1928 and 1932 and been Sena- 
tor from Virginia since 1920. Through 
the years since 1920, he has been a 
fearless member of the Opposition. As 
early as 1921 he was prophesying the 
calamitous results of stock market man- 
ipulations and the failure of the coun- 
try to return to a sound economic basis 
after the war. 

And since 1932, he has been in the 
Opposition, not because he has left his 
party, but because he feels his party 
has left the Jeffersonian principles 
which are its heritage; and he believes 
the course the Party has taken since 
1932 is responsible for a recession in 
public morality and official integrity. 

Rixey Smith, who has been secretary 
to Senator Glass since 1922, and Nor- 
man Beasley, experienced and able au- 
thor, have joined forces to write an 
exciting and triumphant life of a man 
who has accomplished so much. 


Credit 


Training 
by the 


Home Study 
Method 


The next few years will see a whole 
new group of executives controlling 
business. Your chance to be one of 
them was never better—the require- 
ments were never more clearly outlined. 


Yesterday's viewpoint means obliv- 
ion for thousands of executives— 
today you must have an up-to-the- 
minute mastery of certain underlying 
credit and business principles, and you 
must know how to apply them to the 
problems of tomorrow. 


To help business men meet today’s 
ever-increasing demands for a broader 
rasp of basic credit and business 
cok the National Institute of 
Credit has prepared a home-study 
training course covering Credits and 
Collections. 


This course, designed to give you the 
greatest amount of credit training in the 
shortest possible time, is ideally suited 
to the limited spare hours of the busy 
business man. Consisting of lesson 
leaflets based on a recognized authori- 
tative text, printed lectures by credit 
authorities, and typical credit problems 
selected from actual situations—the 
course assignments can be scheduled 
to suit your own convenience. 


If you are engaged or interested in 
credit work, you do not need to be 
reminded of the significant part it plays 
in the commercial and business struc- 
ture. Now is the time to use this prac- 
trical means to prepare yourself for 
greater responsibilities just ahead. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 
One Park Avenue, New York Dept. 439 


Please send me full information about 
your course in Credits and Collections. 
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Manufacturers: 


Manufacturers’ sales for February 
1939 increased nine per cent over 
last February according to in- 
formation received from 1,679 
manufacturers in the monthly survey 
by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


Total sales of these manufacturers 
during February of this year amounted 
to 278 million dollars as compared 
with a sales volume of 255 million dol- 
lars in February of last year and 283 
million dollars during January 1939. 
This is the fourth consecutive month 
sales have shown an increase over the 
same month a year ago. 


Increases over February of last year 
were recorded for all industry groups 
for which data are shown separately 
with the exception of Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries, and Paper and Allied Prod- 
ucts, which show decreases of 7.2 per 
cent, 1.3 per cent, and 0.7 per cent, 


The business thermometer: 


respectively. Iron and Steel Products, 
Motor-vehicle Parts, Rubber Products, 
and Nonferrous Metals, show the 
greatest relative improvement over 
February 1938, the increases being 
42.7 per cent, 40.3 per cent, 38.3 per 
cent, and 32.3 per cent, respectively. 
Other industry increases range from 
20.7 per cent for Chemicals and Allied 
Products to 0.1 per cent for Machin- 
ery, not including ‘Transportation 
Equipment. 

Collections during February amount- 
ed to 77 per cent of total accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding on February 1, 
1939. The comparable ratio was 73 
per cent for February 1938 and 81 per 
cent for January 1939. The increases 
in the collection ratio from last year 
were well distributed throughout the 
major industry groups. All groups 
show increases except Printing, Pub- 
lishing and Allied Industries, and 
Petroleum, which decreased from 64 
per cent to 61 per cent and from 101 
per cent to 96 per cent, respectively. 
The Machinery group showed no 


change. 

The total volume of accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding on February 1, 
1939, was nearly six per cent above the 
level of February 1, 1938. Iron and 
Steel again showed the only excep- 
tional gain, the increase being 28.4 per 
cent. 


Wholesalers: 
Dollar sales of 3,180 wholesalers 


representing all parts of the coun- 
Wy try increased 4.3 per cent in Feb- 
ruary over the same month a year 
ago, it is revealed in the monthly sur- 
vey by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
Sales of these wholesalers during Feb- 
ruary—with three fewer working days 
—were off 4.0 per cent from January. 
February sales of the reporting group 
amounted to $183,999,000. 
The increase of 4.3 per cent for 
February over a year ago parallels 
closely the gain of 4.4 as shown in last 


MANUFACTURERS’ sales and collections on accounts receivable, February 1939 











Industry rine Feb. 1939 from 
reporting 
Feb. Jan. 
1938 1939 
Food and kindred products, total.............+ + 0.9 — 1.8 ]} $55,579 295 
SS fos ous Ldn babu s ves codes + 0.4 + 2.6 16,697 115 
Flour, cereals and other grain mill products. —14.3 — 7.7 5,385 26 
I wih 5 cages cule pesanseesen + + 7.5 + 3.7 7,414 27 
Distilled liquors....... + 7.4 —15.9 2,529 7 
Malt liquors........... + 3.8 — 0.1 5,125 ll 
Wink swe ingéa saved ece +16.3 — 5.7 828 17 
Other food products....... + 1.8 — 8.2 17,601 92 
Textiles and their products, eis. d o.ciakcts + 6.1 + 3.6 22,267 113 
Clothing, men’s, except hats............... — 3.8 +31.5 3,328 28 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery........ —10.0 +27.1 853 16 
en ca eek kbsme cease obec — 2.3 +20.0 1,836 10 
re ae +10.5 — 3.0 6,250 59 
Forest BOGUS, COOOL... cccvcccccccssevecees +13.5 +14.8 4,267 68 
eR oe han niteennendea + 7.4 +17.4 2,731 37 
Lumber, timber, and other miscellaneous 
NE ons cc cwungsnnsnpoeees +26.4 +10.6 1,536 31 
Paper and allied products, total.............+.- — 0.7 — 2.7 15,881 98 
Paper, writing, books, ete................... + 3.0 — 4.9 5,076 18 
» boxes and other paper products..... — 0.9 + 3.1 8,980 59 
IIE a cikh 550k oth 0e6se¥e ss ncnseses — 9.1 —20.0 1,825 21 
Printing, publishing and allied products........ —1.3 —10.8 1,941 61 
emi and allied products, total............ +20.7 — 2.7 13,308 114 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines. + 6.9 —l1.1 2,031 
Paints and varnishes. ....... + 6.6 —10.0 2,992 58 
Other chemical products. . —31.1 + 2.7 8,285 2 
A asic ackbacaSdesses — 7.2 — 8.1 854 13 
Rubber products...........-.. +38.3 — 4.1 2,638 15 
Leather and its products, total +14.8 + 4.3 17,776 92 
ERS IE a ee +11.9 + 4.4 ,500 36 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished...... +17.7 + 3.6 6,459 34 
Other leather products..................... +34.2 + 8.6 817 22 
Stone, clay and glass products................+- +14.3 + 0.5 7,506 56 
Tron and steel and their products, total......... +42.7 | —2.5 42,635 159 
EO thao otinh ate ahan de csass 9 000 +27.9 + 1.4 2,070 15 
Stoves, ranges, steam heating apparatus.. .. + 1.9 + 7.4 ,830 24 
Other iron and steel products eens ke +46.4 | —3.1 | 33,735 120 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, total.... +32.3 + 8.5 ,756 51 
Jewelry and jewelers’ supplies.............. +31.8 +13.0 4,525 26 
Other mon-ferrous metals........ eheaccwnes +32.7 + 4.8 5,231 25 
achinery, not including transportation 
equipment, SN Mvctcb ena ebims isso nbies o + 0.1 — 2.7 33,810 192 
Electrical machinery, apparatusand supplies + 6.0 — 5.4 21,642 87 
Other machinery, apparatus and supplies... — 8.8 + 2.5 12,168 105 
Motor-vehicle parts............0sesceeeeeeeee es +40.3 | —10.0 5,366 48 
Miscellaneous industries................-:.000++ + 7.3 + 2.3 9,336 67 
isk saktans be doekeackakuns + 9.0 —1.7 277,920 1,442 
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Percent change 





*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
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month’s report for January 1939 over 
January 1938, thus showing a con- 
sistent increase for the first two months 
of this year over the corresponding 
period of 1938. 

Twenty-four of the thirty lines of 
trade for which data are shown sep- 
arately in the following tables record- 
ed increases over February a year ago 
while six show decreases. Trades 
showing the largest gain are: Chemi- 
cals (39.3%), Leather and Shoe Find- 
ings (31.1%), Jewelry and Optical 





Goods (30.8%), Electrical Goods 
(17.7%), and Industrial Supplies 
(17.5%). The greatest decreases were 
recorded by Farm Supplies (21.1%) 
and Wines and Liquors (21.0%). 
Cost value of stock on hand at the 
end of February, for the 1,888 whole- 
salers reporting this information, was 
9.4 per cent less than a year ago but 
1.3 per cent higher than at the begin- 
ning of the month. ‘Twenty-three of 
the trades show a decrease from Feb- 


ruary 1938. Higher sales level this 
February coupled with a decrease in 
inventories is reflected in a substantial 
decrease in the stock-sales ratio. This 
ratio was 192 per cent for last month 
as compared with 217 per cent for 
February 1938. 

Detailed figures are presented in the 
following tables. No data are ad- 
justed for seasonal influences, or for 
the number of trading days in the 
months. 


WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, February 1939 


Kind of Business 


Chahine and oe except shoes......... 
Shoes and other footwear...................050: 


Farm products—consumer goods............... 
A AG civG sinh awbon skeen etoeespeeu 
Furniture and house furnishings............... 
Groceries and foods, except ion products. ..... 
Meats and meat products ESE A taxsoswhe nas te 
Wines and spirituous liquors................... 
| sa a Rl aa 


Heavy TR oe can, bansabaosiane 
I ooo. a, cc athbsnecewaen ee 
Plumbing and heating supplies Fin bide 
Jewelry and optical goods... ............++++00: 
Lumber and building materials pes ebtecesk seve 
Soca. equipment and supplies, except 
DIBE  Sh4 Babi an bh ins shanbacechises se 


Sohaees os and its protaets eke ken cepeeseieasee 
Leather and shoe findings...................... 
NING x Ecabbabing5s6410s0d%se0c0nedsnen 


*This headi 
—Insu fficient 


ry to show separately. 
#These Stock: 


##Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, February 1939 





Kind of Business 





Dollar Sales 


End of Month Inventories (Cost) 


Stock-Sales Ratio# 
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also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 
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Total Accounts Receivable 


Percent ch: 
February 1, 1939 



























I sc oi. ebabebeas eben eeeenwnsatneene 167 58 60 + 3.9 — 5.3 3,124 
tet Eins. 55 45 hose when vESbE NSA Yh eS BS ssn sSRehehehs 12 74 78 + 7.0 —1.4 551 
NL. hs dik a Whabc ph eieSeenourtcntatsenceks 36 49 49 + 5.4 + 3.8 2,628 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes....................0ee005 49 41 50 —10.0 —2.1 4,031 
Eo, «on nsb gems sso lssceccecebovececesdcess 41 46 + 4.7 +10.2 10,327 
iC a AUE Rhee Circe cok bi swbetbubesbanns oes sunsbees0ckee ens’ a 13 67 72 + 2.9 + 1.5 904 
ED oS os kc pkan adios en'nnabesbesnshesesaps 58 77 + 3.4 — 4.2 8,655 
eR en Pes sre ocun bie vaadbaw sen san seuntnc 127 41 48 0.0 —1.2 18,453 
AEE ee. No si ae ab assenawesnbebuseesete 328 64 68 —1.0 . — 9.9 19,478 
Farm INI, . nen sndnascecaveasdereepeen sane 91 138 136 — 4.6 — 5.9 1408 
et cE S Let beth Sah Gack bhtssondhweed banevebese gas 6 91 137 — 7.3 +31.4 406 
Furniture —{ ED 6. duscxndevaaneswetyons 669004 bs 46 50 55 +11.6 — 2.4 4,352 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ..............-.+0+005+ 622 90 96 — 2.7 + 0.4 41,393 
Meats and meat produc Riad ois chatehkeswsesseaeeiit 58 168 187 +14.3 + 1.5 6,637 
Wines and spirituous ee 27 96 116 —10.3 —16.0 2,796 
Total hardware group....... 416 46 52 + 0.8 — 2.3 37,848 
General hardware....... 148 42 50 — 1.8 — 2.4 045 
Heavy hardware............ 24 53 59 — 0.4 + 4.3 846 
Industrial supplies**........ 111 58 58 + 7.2 —1.8 5,671 
Plumbing and heating supplies 133 50 52 + 6.7 — 3.1 6,286 
POTENCY GIN GIUIONE GIOUD, 5 00.5 vccccscnccccccesnnesevacsosscccns 43 21 51 — 8.2 —41.7 3,876 
Lumber and building materials. .................:sesceeeeseeeees 41 54 59 + 8.6 — 5.8 2,567 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical............. 68 48 48 — 4.3 + 1.8 3,404 
— ee. ann sschosapesasvessaeabbeoseves 31 44 46 + 5.2 + 1.0 1,030 
PC RULIE SE UEL EL EWA GRE cee bket Sebsbs CARNE ONE ben oh Sed oSphSe cant h 20 70 72 + 2.2 —1.1 2,244 

co and IN Soho. san thncien banssaSiensossb%ehebonbe 82 60 59 + 5.1 + 2.2 5,921 
ee nee a ds awceuwecbes hava sess svn 18 79 86 + 2.1 — 6.3 3,781 
oe and its petaets Tabs vk ceenbashh ab sbh Ghia eenakedebeie 112 113 118 + 2.2 — 9.1 7,768 
I. i cic anceucnysdasendentk blows pecbasee’ 9 31 34 — 3.8 + 2.3 569 
DT UL tUlee SL icncchhee saeeagtandupedawkes> soa ecionsks 67 73 92 — 0.4 — 3.6 6,413 
DEL eto cu ncashaavies santa ns 66 pues buabienen 2,583 67 74 — 0.2 — 3.9 205,564 


*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
**This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic regions, February 1939 






































; February Dollar Sales End of Month Inventories (Cost) Stock-Sales Ratios# 
a. . : 7 Percent change Percent change 
, Kind of Business and Region Number of} ‘Feb. 1989 from | yep, | V0mberofl ‘reb. 1980 from | oP 
ls reporting eb. an. 1939 reporting ‘eb. an. 1939 
th sales 1938 1939 (000’s) stocks 1938 1939 (000’s) 
Misa TAIN, & ok'o'os.n xo ahs sinh d04<n4epene Gwin 198 + 6.7 — 3.7 $10,265 115 — 6.5 + 1.9 $7,685 145 167 136 
* Electrical goods... ............cssesegceueee 38 423.4 | +41 | 1,067 30 —94 | —0.8 | Lier | 147 203 162 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 38 + 1.7 — 6.6 2,078 18 —11.5 — 4.5 961 178 197 169 
HORVy MOBGWOID. «300555 cs coc cccvecssoccees 5 +17.9 —10.8 66 — — — _ a a= _ 
he Industrial supplies* tom kee oscvccuccescces 17 +22.6 —1.9 309 13 — 7.1 — 0.9 873 333 450 335 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 9 0.0 —12.2 129 5 —11.7 + 1.6 318 379 450 340 
d- Tobacco and its products................... 19 —1.5 | —0.3 1,475 5 +5.6 | —2.6 75 71 68 72 
SAR EL rch dude oe de s.0neses0008 704 +3.9 | —3.9 | 45,421 395 — 8.6 | —0.6 | 38,882 | 165 185 161 
or Automotive supplies. ..............2eeseee: 31 +29.6 —4.4 477 16 —12.6 + 1.3 790 265 452 261 
Paints and Varnishes..................++++- 7 —21.2 0.0 41 — — — — — = =~ 
he Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. .... 26 — 7.0 +47.1 1,949 12 —18.1 +13.5 413 177 246 232 
Shoes and other footwear................++. ll +19.4 +33.8 808 5 +10.6 — 0.8 1,715 286 320 395 
Drugs and drug sundries. .................. il + 8.8 —12.0 2,104 7 — 2.2 + 0.7 1,257 135 146 117 
goods Senda elle o Ven s Ga 0.000 ees sonage scan 55 +12.4 + 0.2 2,883 28 —10.4 + 2.4 4,097 273 345 280 
I ricnecewsanancsduekivees 79 + 4.9 + 1.8 2,912 68 —15.9 + 7.3 3,878 142 177 136 
Farm products—consumer goods........... 22 —22.3 —17.0 1,100 15 +19.4 —38.5 185 31 24 50 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 121 — 0.4 — 7.3 9,748 49 —10.5 — 3.2 5,453 148 163 143 
— General hardware.................++ 35 + 7.3 + 6.2 1,463 16 — 9.1 + 5.3 2,979 443 524 441 
Heavy hardware Win Ae SEP ee ae 7 + 3.3 + 0.7 281 6 + 2.0 — 3.2 1 350 353 366 
- Industrial supplies*......... now 34 + 3.9 —1.1 993 22 —12.9 — 0.4 1,645 217 262 219 
Plumbing and heating supplies. . 54 +10.6 — 4.6 947 35 — 9.6 + 2.7 1,388 215 270 202 
Jewelry and optical goods....... 21 +27.2 +29.2 398 13 —16.3 + 9.3 1,476 507 773 609 
Lumber and building materials. 11 + 7.9 + 6.9 449 — — — — — — — 
ee Pil i icnald sicVeqes<s 5 +69 | —9.1 957 — _ — — — — — 
7 Paper and its products....................: 32 + 5.8 — 7.0 1,472 13 — 0.5 + 3.9 1,035 137 142 130 
PORIIIR a coc scececscccccccsccesovcceses 6 +16.1 —14.8 2,436 o — — — = _ _ 
Tobacco and its products................... 51 — 4.2 + 1.0 4,433 26 —16.4 — 2.0 2,148 61 70 63 
East North Central..................ceeeeeeeees 616 + 7.6 — 0.9 29,370 371 — 9.5 + 3.3 37,253 199 237 192 
Automotive supplies Pde cegsonds seewn’ 52 +23.2 — 3.9 467 27 — 6.2 + 1.6 916 296 411 278 
Paints and varnishes. ................++++++ 14 — 3.3 +19.6 116 7 —14.1 0.0 256 337 377 366 
Drugs and drug sundries................-+. 13 +9.3 | —7.7 1,061 8 —4.2 | —0.2 1,324 192 218 176 
ie aise a nash dbataewesseeenn 13 + 3.1 + 0.6 790 9 — 9.3 + 6.3 2,098 284 325 263 
ens on id énedcngacestosedoun 64 +20.2 + 8.5 3,054 50 —13.8 +12.1 3,639 138 201 139 
Farm products—consumer goods........... 25 + 5.4 + 1.6 649 15 + 0.6 + 1.1 177 53 56 52 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 127 + 0.9 — 6.1 8,240 71 — 9.1 + 0.2 7,897 167 184 154 
Meats and meat products..................- 19 +10.8 — 4.5 1,057 14 + 4.7 — 1.6 421 52 56 51 
General hardware. ..............ce00ecee0e 21 +15 | +15 2,163 16 —85 | +48 8,012 | 397 445 386 
Industrial supplies*......... jo evecececcesecs 28 +15.6 — 7.4 1,069 18 —15.6 — 0.9 2,556 295 411 274 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 26 + 4.8 — 6.3 628 17 — 3.4 + 0.5 1,261 312 363 305 
Jewelry and optical goods.................. 16 35.4 +58.3 505 8 —21.8 +27.7 834 456 647 498 
Lumber and building materials............ 9 +12.6 — 4.8 260 5 — 0.8 + 5.3 513 327 329 301 
Machinery, eqpt., and supplies, except elec. 18 — 5.5 + 1.2 327 15 — 4.7 + 2.1 492 180 180 182 
Surgical equipment and supplies........... 8 +14.6 + 2.1 243 -- _ —- - a _ _ 
Metals... seceeceseccensocesecessecesccsces 10 +29.4 — 2.8 669 6 —30.6 —1.1 1,050 271 493 258 
Paper and its products...............+++++- 28 + 1.6 — 5.7 1,350 16 —14.7 + 1.8 1,145 164 192 165 
To’ OE TE DUOEES isc. os. vc vccccccvccs 52 + 7.9 + 0.7 3,006 22 + 3.1 — 0.8 887 54 57 55 
West North Central. Set ecceccececcecsecesecsecs 351 — 0.6 — 7.3 24,808 231 —12.8 + 2.9 33,631 202 225 189 
Automotive supplies. ...........+.-+++0+-+: 23 + 7.7 + 4.3 337 10 — 5.5 + 1.5 367 375 368 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. .... 8 —15.2 | +55.6 140 6 —12.0 | — 5.0 132 153 134 296 
Drugs and drug sundries................... s — 0.3 — 7.7 967 6 — 7.0 + 1.1 1,501 246 262 221 
DOGB. 200 sscccccccccsccccesccescsscnces 10 + 4.4 —10.9 1,445 9 —20.3 + 7.6 3,955 285 374 237 
INL 5s ns cau an ect gbooenneetsau 42 +22.7 +13.7 1,795 36 —19.8 +11.1 1,903 122 189 126 
Farm ucts—consumer goods........... 13 + 5.4 + 0.6 331 ll — 1.3 —12.4 148 51 54 59 
Furniture and house furnishings........... 8 +11.7 + 9.0 742 6 —28.2 + 4.7 1,954 272 423 281 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 112 —1.2 — 8.0 6,004 76 — 6.2 — 3.3 9,230 199 211 188 
General hardware Tot act sh cos Gabon aheas bnaes 13 + 0.9 + 4.0 2,060 12 — 7.6 + 9.5 6,652 337 399 320 
Industrial supplies*......... pecevesceccccens 10 +85.3 +40.0 252 5 —1.3 + 0.7 302 197 464 349 
= Plumbing and heating supplies............. 12 + 5.8 —10.1 294 5 — 7.9 + 4.5 399 384 461 298 
Lumber and building materials............ 5 — 2.4 + 3.5 207 _ — — — — -- 
Machinery, eqpt., and supplies, except elec. 7 + 3.5 —11.9 118 — — _ — _ _ — 
Paper and its products...............++e0+- 8 + 4.1 + 4.1 178 oo _ — — _ on — 
Tobacco and its products.................+- 15 + 2.6 + 1.6 976 9 + 4.8 — 0.7 677 86 84 
OR bine cer encicksskepecicsccctbves 362 + 4.6 —1.7 15,040 199 — 5.9 + 1.4 16,628 174 199 173 
Shoes and other footwear. ................. 6 +16.6 | +33.0 1,277 _ _ _ = — — _ 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 11 + 5.8 — 9.4 833 5 — 7.3 +1.4 962 207 240 183 
DOB. 000 scccccccscvcccsccccccceccseees 14 —0.1 + 3.7 787 8 —16.0 + 2.0 1,177 300 372 301 
BEE SESE NT eT 49 +33.9 + 6.8 2,010 41 —15.7 + 4.9 2,246 119 191 122 
Farm ucts—consumer goods........... 18 — 7.4 — 7.0 9 + 4.8 0.0 43 40 44 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 120 — 4.6 — 4.3 4,213 52 — 8.0 + 0.9 3,196 156 162 152 
General hardware. ............:seeeeeeeees 29 — 3.4 —17.2 1,352 15 — 0.6 + 2.2 i 437 410 335 
Industrial supplies*. ET ore ee 14 +28.0 — 2.9 302 7 + 1.2 + 5.7 518 228 301 207 
So EE SY ll + 7.6 — 5.5 398 6 —16.8 — 4.6 417 207 256 200 
Tobacco and its products... ...............- 17 + 6.1 — 4.0 836 5 + 2.4 + 2.4 128 69 69 65 
errr 170 + 8.5 — 8.3 14,375 86 — 5.3 + 2.2 8,939 221 236 215 
wl ct xtOwees eae uars semnaea’s 14 — 8.4 — 9.6 684 9 — 5.1 +10.3 1,532 297 284 245 
16 +61.5 +28.7 457 ll — 6.0 — 3.8 457 112 212 155 
60 — 6.5 — 3.8 2,450 21 —10.5 + 0.9 1,629 166 180 158 
17 +14.3 —12.6 8,733 il —10.2 + 2.3 2,935 351 351 313 
8 +14.4 — 7.2 206 —_— - — — ee _ =_— 
255 —1.7 — 4.0 12,763 . 174 — 6.9 + 1.3 20,825 235 244 223 
12 — 1.3 — 5.4 ,333 9 — 3.4 — 0.3 3,466 284 290 270 
c 12 + 0.2 — 4.5 1,178 ll —10.3 + 0.7 3,248 302 339 284 
Electrical ES ook! oc ccc hs tabsun oan 24 — 4.2 + 6.8 484 17 — 8.3 +20.4 520 136 155 120 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 130 — 3.9 — 5.4 6,350 94 — 6.3 — 2.6 7,902 182 183 179 
General hardware eitichehacchtaseneenaeee 15 +11.0 —10.5 979 9 + 2.4 + 5.3 1,815 300 360 269 
Tobacco and its products..............+..++ 10 —0.6 | +1.9 330 — - _ _ — _ — 
Mountain............. Taha aGisdae OEW ane aee eile 131 0.0 — 0.8 5,619 94 —11.7 + 1.5 9,420 240 270 237 
Automotive supplies. ..............e.ceeee. 8 +18.1 — 3.4 85 2 —11.1 0.0 385 533 385 
Is 56 06oc05s0javievesesansesss 14 +13.7 +24.5 482 11 + 5.5 + 5.7 611 134 147 162 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 40 — 4.6 — 3.8 1,921 34 —16.8 — 0.8 3,213 211 204 
NE IN oon. on cao s.053 0cdccceceses 10 + 2.3 + 0.4 725 7 — 8.6 + 2.3 1,846 399 477 397 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 5 +19.6 — 9.2 128 ~ — se — — _ _ 
Tobacco and its products................5+- 5 +1.1 |] —7.7 181 — _ _ _ — — - 
INE re the coat 5 a5 5X0 ve 6 2.0b%s 0s cberes 397 + 3.6 — 4.0 22,202 221 —10.9 — 0.8 27,292 199 223 191 
Automotive ein Suita cay Sabalviceesan bax 72 + 9.3 + 3.5 989 32 — 5.4 — 1.9 1, 310 346 297 
Shoes and other footwear................... 6 — 2.9 +31.1 135 5 + 8.5 + 5.1 370 287 258 363 
Geet enG Oo wiah ociubeedececeranes 19 +16.9 — 5.1 997 11 —11.1 — 2.3 1,383 265 321 270 
Tisstrianl goods betel trata cy cehin 0 aloe heat sb-ochiabe dalle 43 +14.6 + 3.1 2,859 36 —29.7 + 4.7 3,664 154 242 145 
Farm p aie comeusats eset a one Greco arerel 25 — 0.4 — 5.0 1,137 17 + 9.2 — 1.6 71 64 70 
Furniture and house furnishings........... 10 +14.0 — 2.2 479 — a oo — a a ao 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 56 — 6.6 — 8.4 6,812 33 — 7.3 — 6.9 6,496 135 132 131 
Meats and meat products...............006- 9 +22.5 —0.1 1,035 — oa _ _ oo _ — 
I cs cncscysancceeceesbtses 20 + 1.3 — 3.3 2,345 ll —12.5 + 4.5 6,396 437 502 441 
Industrial supplies®...........sccccseccsess 12 + 4.2 — 5.5 172 7 + 3.9 + 1.1 2 227 223 219 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 16 +20.5 + 2.1 641 7 0.0 +12.9 549 249 309 207 
Lumber and building materials............ 12 + 6.0 — 7.8 423 7 + 7.0 —1.7 685 316 299 294 
Machinery, eqpt., and supplies, except elec. 16 + 9.2 — 9.0 213 > + 4.8 + 1.9 440 396 382 386 
Surgical equipment and supplies........... 5 +25.5 — 2.8 69 — _ — — _ —_ — 
Paper and its products............ssseeeees 9 + 3.7 —22.7 170 5 + 0.2 + 1.2 500 403 378 283 
To and its products... .. ane tiseteat 17 +12.0 + 3.4 1,081 ~ _ a = — ~ 
—_ *This pending also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
—Insufficient data to show separately. 


#These Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 
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WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic regions, February 1939 
Number o Total Accounts Receivable 


Febrasry 1 oat 
reporting Feb. 1939 Feb. 1938 Jan. 1939 ebruary |, — Feb. 1, 1939 
| eb. 100 | eb. 1, 1938 an. 1, 1939 (000’s) 


Kind of Business and Region 


: $14,434 
—14.1 1,462 
— 6.8 2,535 
— 3.1 


Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Tobacco and its products. 
Middle Atlantic 
Automotive supplies 
Paints and varnishes 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear. 
Drugs ans drug sundries 
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Farm products (consumer goods) 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
Meats and meat products............ 
General hardware 
Heavy hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies. . 
Jewelry and optical goods... 
Lumber and building materials. . 
Paper and its products 
Tobacco and its products 
East North Central.... 
Automotive supplies 
Paints and varnishes 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods 
Electrical 
Farm products (consumer goods) 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
Meats and meat products. 
General hardwar 
Industrial supplies** . 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Jewelry and optical goods... 
Lumber and building materials. . ‘ 
hinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical 
cecal equipment and supplies 


e 
Paper and its products 
Tobacco and its products 
West North Central... 
Automotive supplies. 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Drugs and drug sundries 


Dry g 
Electrical goods +r 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 
Heavy hardware 
Industria! supplies** . 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Jewelry and optical goods... 
Lumber and building materials 
Paper and its products 

South Atlantic 
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Farm products (consumer goods) 
Groceries and foods, except farm products, 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** ’ 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Paper and its products 
Tobacco and its products. 
East South Central.......... 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . . 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies™. . 
ee cil 
ugs an ug sundries 
Dry goods 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
General hardware 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical......... 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
Tobacco and its prod 


Automotive supplies 

Electrical goods 

Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 


Automotive supplies 
Shoes and other footwear. 


ry 

Electrical 

Farm products (consumer 

Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products 

Wines and spirituous liquors 

General hardware 

Industrial supplies** 

Plumbing and heating supplies. 

Lumber and building materials 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical......... 
Surgical equipment and supplies 

Paper and its prod: 

Tobacco and its products 
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*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. ; 
This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. . ; 
STATES COMPRISING REGIONS: New England—(Conn., Me., on N. H., R. L., Vt.); Middle Atlantic—(N. J., N. Y., Pa.): East North Central—(IIL., Ind., Mich., — 
Ohio, Wisc.); West North Central—(lowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. Dak., S. Dak.); South Atlantic—(Del., D. C., Fla.,-Ga., Md., N. Car., 8. Car., Va., W. Va.); 
ee Oe Wen Ky., Miss., Tenn.); West South Central—(Ark., La. Okla., Texas); Mountain—(Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Utah, Wyo.); 
‘acific—(Cal., Ore.,- -) 
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